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THE “FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT.” . 


Tae Providence Journal gives, as 
a reason for the Legislature of Rhode 
Island postponing, until the May 
session, the consideration of the 
fifteenth proposed amendment of 
the Constitution, that the people of 
that State are jealous of loosing the 
sovereignty which the Constitution 
withholds from the Federal Govern- 


ment. It says: 

‘That this amendment will not be con- 
strued according to their wishes. Then 
again, they do not feel quite sure that this 
will be the last amendment they will be 
called upon to adopt to the Constitution 
of the United States. The next thing they 
may be called upon to relinquish, may 
be their equal representation in the Senate. 
And above all, while the State concedes to 
the Federal Government sovereignty as to 
the powers delegated to that government, 
the people adhere with tenacity to the 
sovereignty of the Stats as to the powers 
not delegated to the Federal Government. 
It is useless to deny this fact. This was 


the faith of thé’grandfathrs of the present 
generation, and the grandchildren have 
inherited it.” 


This is a wise, and, we hope, time- 
ly caution on the part of the people 
of that State, for when they have 
relinquished such a large piece of 
the sovereignty of the State as this 
amendment calls for, the door is 
thrown wide open to strip it of all 
that remains; although in law and jus- 
tice, no State can be bound by such 
an amendment which refuses its as- 
sent to it, because the subject mat- 
ter of the proposed ame:dment was 
never any part of the Federal Con- 
stitution. It is fallacious to suppose 
that an instrument can be amended 
in a thing that is not a part of it. 
And as this proposed change woul: 
be entirely new matter, no State can 
be legally bound by it, except by its 
own consent. Suppose the large 
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States should propose to amend the 
Constitution in the matter of Sena- 
torial representation, so as to allow 
but one Senator to each of the 
smaller States, thus stripping these 
States of the sovereignty which is 
absolutely reserved to them in the 
Constitution, will any one contend 
that any State can be legally so 
divested of its rights except by its 
own consent? Suppose three quart- 
ers of the States should vote to so 
alter the Constitution as to com- 
pel every white man to take for a 
concubine a black woman, could any 
State which refused to ratify such a 
change in the organic law be legally 
and justly bound by it? No. And 
why? Because no State, in becom- 
ing a member of the Federal com- 
pact, ever delegated to the Federal 
Government, and three-quarters of 
the States, jurisdiction over the 
subject matter involved in such a 
change. And no more did any State, 
in ratifying the Constitution, dele- 
gate to the Federal Governmentand 
three-quarters of the States jurisdic- 
tion over the subject matter involved 
in the so-called fifteenth amendment. 
It is new matter; and therefore it 
can bind no State not assenting to 
it. Long after the Constitution had 
been ratified by nine States, little 
Rhode Island refused to ratify it, 
and it was not claimed that she was 
bound by any of its provisions until 
she did ratify it. And in relation 
to all new matter, that is, matter not 
delegated in the Constitution, each 
State stands in the same relation, 
or non-relation, to all the rest that 
it did beforeit ratified the Constitu- 
tion. On all matters not delegated, 
each State stands as independent 
and complete in its sovereignty as it 
did before the Federal G_vernment 
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was formed. A State can no more 
be lerally stripped of an atom of its 
urdelegated powers by a bargain 
between Congress and three-fourths 
of the States, than it can‘by a bar- 
gain between England and France. 
This will not be denied by any 
respectable lawyer in America. The 
principle is perfectly plain every 
where. No act of legislation, or 
resolution of a legislative body, can 
be “amended” by attaching new 
matter to it. Every attempt to do 
so is always ruled out, as not being 
in order. And a constitution, which 
is a compact between co-equal 
sovereign communities, binds the 
parties to it on no matter not specified 
in the instrument. But the Con- 


_ stitution of the United States especi- 


ally declares that: “The powers 
not delegated to the United States, 
are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” These 
powers can be taken from the States, 
neither by the Federal Congress, nor 
by three-fourths of the States com- 
bined for that purpose. The consent 
of each State must be obtained be- 
fore any of the undelegated powers 
can be lawfully exerciesd by any 
body but itself. They are as much 
a part of the State as the lungs or 
the heart, are parts of the human 
body. They are powers which can- 
not be surrendered by a State, with- 
out giving up its political being. 
Without these powers it would cease 
to be a State, within the meaning of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
or within any meaning ever attach- 
ed to the word States. The power 
of Congress and three-fourths of the 
States to take away these rights, 
under the title of an amendment to 
the Constitution, or under any other 
title, would imply a power in three- 
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quarters of the States to blot the 
other quarter out of existence with- 
out itsconsent. The right of regu- 
lating its own franchise is just as 
necessary to the political life of a 
State as the heart is to the life of 
the human body. On becoming a 
member oi the Union, no State sur- 
rendered any fraction of this right. 
It is not in the instrument of Union, 
the Constitution, and cannot, there- 
fore, be the subject of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. An 
amendment of the Constitution, by 
which three-fourths of the States 
should annihilate all the vested 
rights of the people of the other 
fourth without their consent, would 
not be a greater absurdity than this 
proposition to strip the States of the 
right of controlling their own fran- 
chise, under the title of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It is 
simply to overthrow the organic 
being of the States, and to invest 
the Federal Government with 
imperial powers. If it is competent 
for any number of States to wipe 
themslves out in this way, no one, 
surely, will contend that they have 
the right thus to annihilate other 
States against their own sovereign 
will. The Constitutions of most of 
the Northern States have provisions 
in relation to negroes, which this 
so-called amendment would violate 
—provisions which are older than 
the Federal Constitution, embracing 
matter that the States reserved to 
themselves when they formed the 
Constitution, and which never 
can be lawfully exercised by any 
other power except by their own 
free consent. It is not competent 
for three-fourths of t!.e States to 
take it away from any State not con- 
senting. Such a change would not 
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be an amended Constitution, but it 
would be a new Constitution, and 
would be binding upon no State 
which refused to adopt it. 

The power to control the fran- 
chise of a State can no more be 
taken from it by an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, than the 
power of a State over its own pau- 
pers can be thus taken away. And 
here is a point which will open wide 
the door for the South to compel its 
negroes to lahor, as any State now 
may its white paupers. 

The Supreme Court of the State 
of Connecticut has recently render- 
ed a decision which may yet have, 
in the way of a precedent, an im- 
portant bearing on the labor ques- 
tion of the South. It related to 
the powers of the Selectmen of the 
towns in cases where parents neg- 
lect or refuse to provide for the sup- 
port of their minor children ; and, 
in the particular case referred to, it 
secms that a man of some wealth 
had been divorced from his wife (to 
whom the custody of the minor 
children was given by order of the 
Court), and he thereafterward re- 
fused to make any provision either 
for her support or that of the chil- 
dren. The divorced wife was ac- 
cordingly obliged to apply to the 
Selectmen of the town for aid, 
This was rendered, and the divorced 
husband was called upon to foot the 
bill. Upon his refusal to do so, he 
was arrested’by order’o f the Select- 
men, taken to the Almshouse, and 
set to work, under the pauper act 
of the State. A writ of habeas cor- 
pus was sued out before the Su- 
perior Court, the case heard, and a 
decision given in favor of the right 
exercised by the Selectmen. Upon 
a review of the case before the Su- 
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preme Court, the decision below was 
affirmed. This settled the law for 
Connecticut; so that a man who 
neglects or refuses to provide for his 
own children, can be forced to work 
under the compulsory rules of the 
Almshouse, and the fruits of his 
labor be applied towards their sup- 
port. This is the law for white men 
in one, if not all, of the New Eng- 
land States. But what a howl of 
denunciation would this same New 
England send up, if a similar law 
was to be enforced against black 
men in Virginia; if the lazy, idle, 
vagrant “freedmen” of the Old Do- 
minion were thus set to work, under 
the compulsory rules of the New 
England Almshouse, to support 


themselves and their vagrant off- 
spring! But no matter for this howl- 


ing, so long as the right remains 
with the State to compel its idle and 
pauper class to labor for the sup- 
port of themselves and children. 
In this way eighth-tenths of the ne- 
groes of the South might be forced 
to wozk even now, under such laws 
and regulations as the State pleases 
to make. No amendment to the 
Federal Constitution can ever divest 
the State of this right, so long as it 
refuses its assent to the change. 

We are not yetof the opinion that 
three-fourths of the States will 
ratify this so-called amendment to 
give negroes the right of universal 
voting. But, if they should, the 
rights of the dissenting States in 
the premises are 1 ot legally impair- 
ed, They still will have the right 
even to put to death every F :deral 
emissary who should come into the 
State f.r the purpose of overthrow- 
ing its Constitution and subverting 
its government, through the agency 
of voting negroes. It is not too 
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soon now for the white people of all 
the States to begin to organize for 
the purpose of resisting this abomi- 
nation of negro voting. At what- 
ever cost, it must be resisted. Bet- 
ter, ten thousand times better, that 
every negro on this continent, to- 
gether with the unnatural white 
scoundrels who seek to inflict such 
an irreparable curse upon the coun- 
try, should be swept at once into 
the pains of hell-firee We know 
that in some of the Northern States 
the true white men are firmly organ- 
izing in this direction. Let the 
movement be put through in every 
State. When the conflict begins in 
earnest, it will carry to the side of 
the white men nine-tenths of all the 
fishting pluck of the country. Then 
may God have mercy on the souls 
of the other tenth, for they will be 
swept away like feathers on a stormy 
tide! Tue thunder-voice of the 
“W.M. L.” will leap into the sky 
even out of New England, and re- 
verberate over this land, until the 
white man has laid his foes in the 
dust, and vindicated his eternal 
right to rule America. The awful 
words, that ‘dead men tell no tales !” 
will be the only epitaph of every 
traitor to his race and his oath. By 
the blood that our fathers shed to 
establish a free white man’s govern- 
ment here, the appeal shall be made 
to every proud son of his race, un- 
til the work of our political redemp- 
tion is complete. The unnatural 
sons of our race, who mean to Afri- 
eanize our beloved country, must be 
sorved as the teain Boston harbor was 
—hrown overboard ! That will leave 
our old ship ot State with none but 
“white on deck!” and all the “ Fif- 
teenth Amendment” traitors will be 
in the hold! What hold? “ Dead 
men tell no tales |” 
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Tr is painful to witness the de- 
lusions and follies which have 
thoroughly possessed the public 
mind in this country in relation to 
negroes, and what was called 
“slavery.” “Slavery,” every body 
was in the habit of saying, “was a 
great evil, and I am glad to say it 
is done away with.” And this is re- 
peated as a parrot may repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer, orsome ter ible oaths, 
without knowirg what it was say- 


ing. Every man who has any infor- . 


mation on the subject knows that 
there was no population on the face 
of the earth so happy, and so well- 
cared for as the negroes of the South 
were before this great folly and 
crime of what is called “emancipa- 
ting” them. So what was called 
“slavery ” was no evil to the negro, 
but, on the other hand, an incalcu- 
lable blessing to him. And, so far 
from it being true that the negro’s 
subjection was an evil to t :e white 
man, every man of ordinary in- 
formation now perceives that it was 
the greatest benefit to our race. 
The four millions of negroes work- 
ing in the Southern States produced 
staples that employed, at least, two- 
thirds of the capital and white 
industry of the country. This point 
has been so often and so thoroughly 
presented in this magazine, that I 
shall not dwell upon it at this time. 
L only desire to call attention to the 
fact that, not what is called “slavery” 


was a curse either to the negro or 
the white race, but the irremediable 
curse to both races is this horrid 
delusion denominated “emancipa- 
tion.” It has stripped capital of 
its most profitable investment, and 
white labor of its most remunerating 
employment. The man who does 
not already begin to comprehend 
this alarming fact, must be still 
laboring under a delusion that no 
sense nor argument can reach. 

And what has it done for the poor 
negro? Why, it has cursed him ir- 
retrievably and inhumanly. It has 
robbed him of acomfortable and 
happy home, where he was more 
contented and more virtuous than 
he can possibly be under any other 
condition, and has started him on 
the old road back to barbarism. 
There is not a spot on earth where 
“ emancipation ” has not done pre- 
cisely the same thing. I challenge 
the men who are the authors of this 
appalling wrong to produce a single 
instance where “emancipation” has 
not brought the most cruel misery 
upon the black race. This negro 
“emancipation” is no new thing. 
It is both. a white man’s and a 
negro’s curse, with which history 
has made us too familiar. No: it is 
neither reason nor justice which 
has given birth to negro “ emanci- 
pation” anywhere; but it is romance 
and idle falsehood—tales, in the first 
instance, about “kidnapping the 
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unoffending inhabitants of Africa,” 
as the Rev. Albert Barns has it. 
Baseless romance! These negroes 
were not kidnapped in Africa, they 
were bought—bought of the their 
husbands, fathers, brothers, and 
kings. The Rev. Stephen Kay, a 
missionary of Africa, gives the story 
ofa mother who perpetually impor- 
tuned him to bury her daughter,whom 
she wished to sell for a strip of red 
cloth. Such is the foundation of 
the barbarous stories of “ kidnap- 
pingin Africa.” Thesame missionary 
tells us that the Kaffir “is scarcely 
seen to shed tears, excepting when 
the chief lays violent hands upon 
some of his cattle ; this pierces him 
to the heart, and produces more 
real grief than would be evinced 
over the loss of either wife or child.” 
Indeed, the relations of wife and 
child, as we understand them, are 
unknown in savage Africa. A negro’s 
women are simply his property. He 
buys as many as he can, and sellsor 
kills whenever he pleases. In no 
civilized or Christian sense, are they 
his wives—they are his women. A 
slaveis the standard of value in Africa, 
as gold was in this country, before 
the Democratic party lost power. 
‘Those negroes who are brought from 
Africa as “slaves,” were “slaves” 
in Africa—* slaves ” to savage own- 
ers, who sell or kill and eat them, 
as their interest or appetite dictates. 
Tn Fletcher’s “Studies of Slavery,” 
it is estimated that of the 50,000,000 
negroes in Africa, 40,000,000 are 
“slaves.” Dr. Lugenbeck estimates 
that four-fifths of the negroes are 
“slaves.” So Landen says: “It 
would be speaking within compass 
to say that four-fifths of the entire 
population of this country are 
slaves.” And such “siaves!” It 
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would be a Christian benevolence, 
and anact of enlightened philan- 
thropy, could every negro in Africa 
be placed in precisely the condition 
our Southern blacks were, before 
this stupenduous folly of “ emanci- 
pation.” Do I say this because I am 
an enemy to the negro? No, as God 
lives, but because I am his friend !— 
because I would see every creature, 
whom God hath made, placed in a 
condition to enjoy the highest pos- 
sible happiness, according to the 
gifts and wants of his nature. My 
friends, you who are enlightened on 
this subject, you who have informa- 
tion sufficient to entitle you to an 
opinion, I know, fully accord with 
this view. And it is best for our 
country, best for these Bureau-rid- 
den negroes, best for the cause of 
religion and civilization everywhere, 
that we should now declare the 
whole truth plainly. What patriot 
can longer hold still, when such 
tremendous plans are going on to 
Africanize our beloved country? I 
repeatedly challenged Mr. Phillips, 
and other distinguished advocates 
of negro “ emancipation,” to a full, 
fair, and dispassionate discussion of 
this momentous question. If Iam 
capable of judging of my own mo- 
tives, I have been governed by no 
other spirit than that of a profound 
love of my country in making these 
challenges. None of the advocates 
of negro-suffrage or negro-equality 
have ever yet ventured upon a dis- 
cussion of the vital question, as to 
whether the negro is even of our 
race. Dare they doitnow? They 
have Congress, elected under a de- 
lusion quite as monstrous as that of 
New England witchcraft; they have 
more than two-thirds of the press 
on their side ; and they have public 
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opinion, manufactured by every ap- 
pliance, except that of arcument and 
equal and honorable debates ; now 
dare they, with all their advantages 
in the start, submit their notions to 
the test of discussion, when they have 
no other advantages over their op- 
ponents? Abuse is “as easy as 
lying ;” but willingness to debate 
is the test of honesty. But instead 
of debating the question, they have 
entrenched themselves behind a sys- 
tem of the most stupendous lying. 
And as falsehood alone gave them 
their triumph, they still cling to it 
as the only means of keeping them- 
selves in power. The keeping up 
of perpetual hatred of the Southern 
people in the public mind of the 
North is still the chief business of 
even our prostituted pulpits. It is 
but a few weeks ago that one of the 


most distinguished preachers in 
Connecticut declared in a sermon 


that: “The slave-master seiling 
his own child was one of the most 
common events of the South before 
the North took the control of things 
there.” 

It cannot be supposed that this 
statement was meant for an argu- 
ment. It was of a purely mischie- 
vous intent, viz. : to excite hatred 
towards a class of American citizens. 
It belongs to that kind of preaching 
which is,alas! to >common,and which, 
under the specious name of “ uni- 
versal human brotherhood,” is doing 
its utmost to produce an almost 
universal human tigerhood. Tiere 
is no law of love, nor of justice, 
which it does not viclate. There is 
no precept of the Gospel which it 
does not abuse. What is the pen- 
a'ty, under the divine law, of those 
wo bear false witness againt their 
neighbors? I have just as much 
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right to deny the charge in this 
statement asthe Rev. gentleman had 
to make so revolting an assertion. 
What was the name of the “‘slave- 
holder” who sold his own child? 
Where did he live? Give us the 
name, and the place, and the time. 
It is an easy matter for any calum- 
niator to report as disgusting a 
story about even the Reverend 
gentleman who makes this charge. 
But suppose it were true that a 
“slaveholder” did sell his own 
child? that would only prove that 
an ind-vidualhad done an unworthy 
deed. And it would be no more 
evidence against “slaveho!ders,” as 
a class, than the terrible fact that 
many fathers and mothers, here in 
the North, sell their own daughters 
into prostitution, would be evidence 
again:t us as a class. All know 
that such cases have been before 
our courts. What kind of Christians 
are we, who, with beams in our 
own eyes, set ourselves continually 
to the business of casting out motes 
from our brother’s eye? What kind 
of Christians are we,who are, by pro- 
fession, “ mischief-makers,” “ broil- 
ers,” “false accusers,” and ‘ back- 
biters?” What kind of Christians 
are we, who habitually degrade our 
own race, for the unworthy purpose 
of forcing another race into a posi- 
tion for which God never designed 
it? What. kind of Christians are we, 
who seek continually to fix upon the 
Southern people the disgrace of 
mulattoism, when it is here, in the 
North, that this very thing prevails 
to a much greater extent than it did 
among the Southern people? The 
following table, which has been al- 
ready published, taken from the 
United States Census of 1850, dis- 
closes the ratio of mulattoes born 
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in the North and in the South. I 
give only the round numbers, throw- 
ing off the fractional figures : 


NORTHERN STATES. 
Ratio of Mulattoes 
to 100 Negroes. 
California 
Connecticut.... 
Illinois 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
Ratioof Mulattoes 
to 100 Negroes. 

Alabama. 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky. ...... 17 
Louisiana 
Marvland. 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Carolina .. 12 
South Carolina.. 
Tennessee 


Massachusetts ., 34 
Michigan 
New Hampshire 54 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
Vermont 


Thus the Census show that, for 
every one hundred negroes in the 
State of Massachusetts, there were 
thirty-four mulattoes born, to four 
in South Carolina. The mulatto 
babies in Connecticut were thirty to 
every hundred negroes, while in the 
State of Georgia they are only six 
to every hundred negroes. Thus, 
while the Connecticut divine at- 
tempts to bring disgrace upon the 
people of the South for intercourse 
of whites with blacks, his own State 
is guilty of the same thing to five 
times g eaterextent. And this, I am 
ashamed to say, is a fair specimen 
of the kind of justice we have dealt 
out to the Southern people. It is 
by such representations that we have 
filled the Northern mind full of ha- 
tred of our Sourhern fellow-citizens. 
How long has this thing been going 
on in our Northern pulpits, school- 
houses, newspapers? My friends, let 
some of us, at least, try to be just. 
God is not dead—history is not 
dead ; and the end of these things 
isnot yet! As sure as God liveth, 
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justice will one day be done to us, 
and to those whom we have calum- 
niated! There is a day coming when 
history will be written ; and in that 
day all the tares and lies which we 
have sown will be weeded out of the 
record! How shall we stand before 
the civilized world then? Do not 
the men of New England now look 
back with shame upon the history of 
witchcraf.? Let us take care that 
we do not identify our fame with a 
delusion, and a wrong that will 
bring a still deeper blush upon the 
cheeks of our children! One of the 
greatest minds of Europe hasalready 
said: “The South wanted black 
servants and the North did not, and 
so they went to war about it.” This 
monstrous folly, of attempting to 
make another and inferior race our 
equals, is simply a war upon the 
designs of the Aimighty. What Go 
hath made uneqal, let no man at- 
tempt make equal! If we dare .o 
mingle our blood with the race for 
whom we have murdered so many 
white men, women and ‘children, 
what isthe terrible penalty? A 
diseased and scrofulous offspring, 
which, in the third generation, be- 
comes incapable of propagating its 
species. Out of themouth of one of 
the old Hebrew prophets, God pro- 
nounced His curse upon all “mingled 
prople,” or mongyg) breeds of men. 
And how shall they escape wrath, 
who become the cause and the in- 
struments of mongralism ? 

In ancient times the mighty na- 
tions of Carthage and Egypt went 
out through this back door of min- - 
gled blocds, or mongrelism. And 
in our own day we see sister repub- 
lics in Mexico, and in Soutu and 
Central America, going out the same 
way. Mongrelism, or the mingling 
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of black and white blood, is the 
gateway of national death. In try- 
ing to retreat that way ourselves, 
we find many old paths which self- 
doomed nations have trod before 
us. 

Let us no longer have our minds 
drawn off by the terrible conse- 
quences of negro equality, by pa- 
thetic appeals about the cruelty of 
negro inferiority and subgenation. 
After we prove that such is the na- 
tural and only just relation existing 
between the two races, we are met 
by no argument, but only with ro- 
mances about some such thing as 
the separation of families, caused 
by the institution of “ slavery.” But 
emancipation has caused more sepa- 
rations among negro families in the 
short space of four years, than the 
institution of negro subgenation did 
in half acentury. Forced separa- 
tions !—separations commanded by 
the most cruel of all laws—the im- 
perious demand of the stomach for 
bread. 

And there never was a time since 
the foundation of this Union, when 
the property institutions of the 
North did not separate more white 
families, than the institution of the 
South did negro families. It has 
often cut through our heart like a 
knife to witness the blooming 
daughters of the poor of our own 
native State of Maine, forced away, 
by inexorable necessity, from all the 
sanctity and restraints of home, into 
dis‘ant factories, where, taking into 
consideration the quality of their 
race, they are a thousand times 
more truly “slaves” than any 
blacks of the South ever were. The 
factory bell is the stern command 
of the most pitiless of all masters, 
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They are rung out of their beds in 
the morning, rung into the factory, 
and rung out again, where their 
poor lives are wasied in unwomanly 
toil. Do you say it is a voluniary 
thing with them? Yes, they can do 
it or starve. But it is not a volun- 
tary thing whether these innumera- 
ble sons and daughters of the poor 
will remain at home, in the blessed 
society of their parents, or be scat- 
tered to the four quarters of the 
world. The incessant, griping con- 
flict between capital and labor, and 
the open mouths of their five hun- 
gry senses, command them to leave 
—separate them, and often forever. 
Have we never seen tears scalding 
the cheeks of parents, in New Eng- 
land, as they bid adieu to their 
children, who were forced out of 
their presence, and, we may say, 
sold to perpetual toil, by pitiless 
destiny ? How many of these bloom- 
ing daughters of the poor ever re- 
turn to the paternal roof, the spot- 
less plants they went away? We 
dare notan wr! 0! ye reverend di- 
vines of New England, who have 
such oceans of tears to shed over 
the imaginary wrongs of distant ne- 
groes, can ye not spare one tear for 
these bruised, and wronged, and 
lost daughters of your own race? 
If you would rebuke the curse of a 
slavery which separates families, 
and brings blight and eternal death 
upon thousands of the sweetest 
flowers of life, here it is in yourown 
midst, planted irreparably in the 
foundations of your institutions! 
O! that I could persuade you to set 
yourselves to mending affairs at 
home a little! No negro in the 
South ever tasted such anguish as 
thousauds of your own race are 
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tasting every day around you. No 
negro in the South ever tasted any 
real anguish at all, until the med- 
dlesome villainy of northern fanatics 
and adventurers turned them out of 
their happy homes, and put into 
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which are sure to end in their de- 
struction, unless some lucky turn 
of the tide of fortune places them 
back again under the direction and 
control of their old masters, and 
only true friends. 


their poor brains notions and plans 
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Yes, give me the land where the ruins are spread, 

And the living tread light on the hearts of the dead ; 
Yes, give me a land that is blest by the just, 

And bright with the deeds of the down-trodden dust $° 
Yes, give me the land where the battles’ red blast 

Has flashed on the future, the form of the past ; 

Yes, give me a land that has legends and lays, 

That tell of the memories of long-vanished days ; 
Yes, give me a land that hath story and song, 

To tell of thestrife of the right with the wrong ; 

Yes, give me a land with a gravein each spot, 

And names in the graves that shall not be forgot ; 

Yes, give me the land of the wreck and the tomb, 
There’s a grandeur in graves—there’s glory in gloomn— 
For out of the gloom future brightness is born, 

As after the night, comes the sunrise of morn ; 

And the graves of the dead, with the grass overgrown, 
May yet form the footstool of liberty’s throne ; 

And each single wreck of the war-path of might 

Shall yet be a rock in the temple of right. 
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THE LADY OF FAIRLEIGH LODGE, 


We shall now leave our melan- 


choly hunter to pursue his solitary 


vocation among the mountain 
gorges, concentrating himself, as he 
proposes to do, in the search after 
their wild inhabitants ; and striving, 
as well as he can, to forget that ca- 
pricious beauty who had so enslaved 
his fancies, wounded his affections 
and mortified his pride. 

The scene at the wedding, the 
amorous sports of the Chinquapin 
hunt, in which she had shown her- 
self so willingly a companion of 
young Fairleigh, and so evidently 
satisfied to do him pleasure, sufficed 
to convince Michael Baynam that 
she was not for him! and, whatever 
the pain he suffered, from the de- 
feat of a hope which he had so long 
nursed, and which was so near to 
his heart, his good sense came to 
the succor of his self-esteem, and 


vielded him the requisite firmness 
which enabled him to resolve ,and 
to adhere inflexibly to the resolve, 
to shake her off from all hold upon 
his hopes, if not upon his desires. 

He declared nothing of this reso- 
lution to Sam Fuller or Mattie, his 
wife ; but they could both compre- 
hend his purpose, from his conduct, 
as fully as if he had spoken his re- 
solve in so many words. They were 
equaily de'ighted to see him resume 
his ancient vocation with the eager- 
ness of his own hounds; and Sam 
Fuller again rejoiced in the daily 
companionship of the famous hun- 
ter in the chase: while Mattie Ful- 
ler, his sister, exulted in the idea 
that he had most effectually broken 
away from the snares of that “art- 
ful puss,” as she called Rose Carter, 
who had hitherte so possessed his 
fancies. 

Enough to say that Mike Baynam 
had seen enough to convince him 
that he had to lament over the loss 
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of his most grateful hope! If he 
had entertained a lurking notion 
that the capricious beauty would 
yet veer about, with the breeze of 
fancy, and again bestow upon him 
a countenance of favor, he was soon 
dispossessed of this dream by events 
which quickly followed, the tidings 
of which were not slow to reach his 
ears. He did not know, however, 
till a week or more after the Chin- 
quapin hunt, that while Master Ed- 
ward Fairleigh was indulging in 
its amorous privileges with the fair 
coquette, his mother, tho stately 
widow Fairleigh, of Fairleigh 
Lodge, was the compinion of her 
invalid mother. She had carried 
home Rose Carter on the day of 
that charivari, and remained with 
the mother while the young people 
went ou’ upon the hunt. 

What was the purpose of the 
stately and proud woman in this 
sudden and excruciating attention 
to her poor but pompous neighbor ? 

Such was the question that Aunt 
Betsey put to herself. 

* What, I wonder’s, in the wind 
now ?” muttered the ancient maiden 
when the rich widow had made her 
first visit. But when she brought 
Rose home, and spoke of her in rap- 
tures, and took her seat, and ca- 
joled the vain mother with the most 
delusive blarney, the wonder of the 
good aunt increased beyond all cal- 
culation. 

“ Well, I swow!” she ejaculated, 
as she turned away from the group, 
“it’s clean past my understanding ; 
it’s parfectly marackilous. Hyar 
now is this woman jist a-talking as 
if she’d known us all her life, yet 
this is jist the second time that she’s 
darkened our door. Before this 
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past week she kept her nose so high 
in the sky when she went by us, 
that no one would think she ever 
seen us at all, or ever haird of sich 
peopie living any whar. What kin 
it mean ?” 

No time was left her at this mo- 
ment to solve the problem by her 
own thoughts, since she had resolv- 
ed, with all an aunt’s vigilance, to 
keep Rose in her sight during the 
day, and to circumscribe, as well as 
she could, the well known privilege of 
the rustic sports of the season ; at 
least, so far as Master Ned Fair- 
leigh and Miss Rose Carter were 
concerned, 

We have seen how little success- 
ful she has been in carrying out her 
resolve. 

It is in our power, perhaps, to 
answer Aunt Betsey’s question. 

Mrs. Fairleigh was a widow with 
a handsome property, proud of her 
fortunes, vain of her prosperity, os- 
tentatious in her displays, yet ex- 
cessively penurious. Her object— 
her instincts, we may say, prompted 
her perpetual efforts to reconcile 
display with economy. To do this 
required some exercise of art. She 
had her tastes also, was fond of 
music, owned a piano, upon which 
she herself could not play, and re- 
quired a musician who could play 
and sing as well for her own as for 
the amusement of her company. 
She was fond of novel reading, but 
her eyes did not permit her to in- 
dulge her desires of herself, and so 
she required a reader. 

Now, up to this time, she had 
been able to command both, and 
much more, in the service of a Miss 
Hall, a damsel of uncertain age, but 
by no,means ill-looking or unamia- . 
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ble, who read to her by night, and 
payed and sang at call, for her own 
and the benefit of her visitors. 

Miss Hall was a poor giri, of re- 
duced family, who had received a 
much better education than was 
common among the young women 
of the precinct. With a natural 
talent for music, she had acquired 
some of its most important lessons 
from a scientific teacher during the 
better fortunes of her family. She 
read with ease, good taste and in- 
telligence, and without affectation. 
She was clever in other respects, 
especially in “doing up” the mus- 
lins, ruffles, neckerchiefs and such 
other portions of the female cos- 
tume as required nice and tidy 
handling. 

Miss Hall, for five years, had been 
an absolute “Godsend” to Mrs. 
Fairleigh, and in gratitude for the 
“Godsend,” she made the poor girl 
a‘lave; giving her small compen- 
sation and exacting all manner of 
service, which left her but little re- 
pose or leisure. From this bondage 
Miss Hall was about to escape. She 
was about to marry; glad to exchange 
her abode, with the rich widow in 
the grand house, for that of the son 
of an humble farmer, in a little cot- 
tage, some nine miles away. 

Of course, Mrs. Fairleigh was in- 
dignant ; pronounced Miss Hall a 
fool, and reproached the poor young 
woman with ingratitude! To all 
this the latter made no reply, satis- 
fied to escape, and, perhaps, quite 
as well satisfied, in her own con- 


science, of the propriety of her 


course, and within a few days after 
the Chinquapin hunt, the girl had 
packed her trunks and taken her 
departure, going forth in a little 
wagon sentfor her by farmer Childs; 
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the stately lady being quite indig- 
nant at her ingra.itude to place any 
vehicle of bers at her disposal. 
When modestly asked to be sent, 
her reply was a brutal denial. 

“You may go as you came, young 
woman! Your conduct, in regard 
to me, has been such as, to deprive 
you of all claim upon my courtesy 
and consideration. You will also 
please to remember that you have 
no claim upon ‘my recognition, and 
you will beware of all efforts to ap- 
proach me, in any way, or any of 
my family !” 

And so ended a long history of 
servitude on one hand, and tyranny 
on the other. Miss Hall was too 
well satisfied with the prosp:ct of 
escape and change to feel very keen- 
ly the severity of this rebuke, and 
the Coventry to which she was so 
insolently and pitilessly consigned 

But how to replace Miss Hall? 
That was the question; and that 
question solves for us the difficulty 
which troubled good Aunt Betsey 
in her endeavors to account for the 
sudden and excruciating attention 
of the stately widow Fairleigh to 
the humble family at Rose Cot- 
tage. 

Mrs. Fairleigh had heard of the 
charming beauty of Rose Carter, 
her grace and elegance, for a long 
season ; but recently, from her son 
and young Bulkley, she had heard 
of her accomplishments also. In 
the week which Rose had spent at 
Squire Blanton’s, after the marriage 
of his daughter, the two young men 
had been frequent visitors. They 
had heard Rose read from the Poets, 
one or two worn copies of whose 
writings were to be found in the 
house ; they had heard her play on 
the antique little piano, which was 
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@ conspicucus and much cherished 
piece of furniture in Blanton’s par- 
lor; and they were both struck 
gratefully with her singing. This 
led to inquiries touching her educa- 
tion, and it was discovered that 
Mrs. Carter, ambitious of her 
daughter, resolved on making her a 
fine lady, had drawn to the utmost 
extent upon her resources, in better 
days, in sending her, first, to one of 
the best female schools in the coun- 
try, and subsequently to a female 
college, where she had graduated 
with all the honors. 

These facts, once fully ascertain- 
ed, young Fairleigh prompted his 
college friend, Bulkley, and when 
the latter heard the tribulation ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Fairleigh, at the 
loss of Miss Hall, and the difficulty 


of finding a proper substitute, he, 
at once, indicated Rose Carter as 
likely to fulfill all the required con- 


ditions. A significant look from 
young Fairleigh led him to exagger- 
ate somewhat the merits of Rose, 
both as a reader and a musician, 
and a remark, carelessly made, by 
Fairleigh, who knew his mother 
well, at once determined the usu- 
rious lady. 

“TI suppose the young woman 
could be had cheaply? They are 
poor, are they not, these people ?” 

“Quite so! They live very hum- 
bly, from what I hear.” 

Not a syllable was said of the 
wedding party, its incidents, or of 
their own participation in the scene, 
Enough, however, was said to de- 
termine Mrs. Fairleigh that Miss 
Carter should, if possible, be per- 
suaded to take the place of Miss 
Hall. When Mrs. Fairleigh ex- 
pressed herself to this effect, Mr. 
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Bulkley put in .a few words of 
caveat : 

“You will have need to be very 
cautious, Mrs. Fairleigh, as the 
mother is said to have an enormous 
conceit of herself and daughter. 
She is described asa vain, pompous 
sort of a woman, fond of ambitious 
words, and especially desirous cf 
seeing her daughter a fine lady ; 
she, herself, affects high blood and 
superior social claims. I think the 
less said about money and service 
the better. You need a companion 
rather than a servant or a governess, 
You take, ma’am ?” 

“IT understand you, Mr. Bulkley, 
and thank you for the hint. I fully 
understand, from what you have 
said, the sort of woman with whom 
I have to deal.” 

And so we find Mrs, Fairleigh 
breaking ground before the fortress 
of Rose Dale. So we find her 
making her first visit, and taking 
her out for a drive; taking her to 
Fairleigh Lodge, and taking note 
of all -her qualifications. 

There she had a grand piano, and 
she tried Rose at the i: strument. 
She was satisfied. 

She tried her then at various 
readings, in prose and verse. 

Being angry with Miss Hall, she 
was pleased to believe, or to. say 
rather, that Miss Carter was by far 
the best reader and player of the 
two. 

the soon discovered that Rose was 
vain in greater degree thaniscommon 
with young people, and she stinted 
none of her praises. She openly 
declared her admiration of her mu- 
sic and reading, and hinted more 
delicately at her graces and her 
beauty 
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She treated her with equal hospi- 
tality and deference. She had cakes 
and viands, and wines at lunch ; 
took the girl over her house, showed 
her all the fine chambers ; that snug 
and handsomely furni:hed one, in 
particular, which Miss Hall still oc- 
cupied,; whispered her complaints 
of that ungrateful young lady ; in- 
dicated her desire to find some one 
"properly fitted to take her place, as 
a companion for herself, at home 
and in all her summer travels; de- 
scribed these travels as carrying her 
regularly every season to Saratoga 
and Lebanon, and Newport, ex- 
tending sometimes to Quebec and 
Montreal, and dwelt upon the de- 
lights of all these places, and the 
pleasures that were to be had among 
the grand people whom she met. 

Then she bestowed upon Rose, in 


the most graceful manner, a set of 
topas ornaments, including ringand 


brooch, bracelet and necklace. In 
brief, she fooled the poor girl to 
“the top of her bent,” making, as 
Aunt Betsey subsequently express- 
ed it to Mattie Fuller, “ making the 
very feathers dance ‘pon top of her 
head.” 

Thus she prepared the way for 
the conquest of the daughter. The 
mother was the next person to man- 
age, and taking Rose home on the 
morning appointed for the Chinqua- 
pin hunt—young Fairleigh and 
Bulkley meeting them there, from 
the dwelling of the latter—we find 
all the young people gone upon 
their rambles, and the two stately 
dames confronting each other, bow- 
ing their lofty brows in affected hu- 
mility, and delivering themselves in 
that highflown language which is 
supposed to become all very dis- 
tinguished people! 
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We will suppose the usual preli- 
minaries of courtesy to be fairly 
over. Mrs. Carter has received her 
daughter’s kiss and embrace ; the 
good lady has arisen, with some- 
thing niore of eagerness than dig- 
nity, to give her hand in greeting to 
the Lady of Fairleigh Lodge; Aunt 
Betsey has shaken hands also, growl- 
ing out some sulky civility as she 
does so ; and soon after dizappear- 
ing with Rose, to join the Chinqua- 
pin party, which is already at work, 
or play, not wait ng for the cottage 
beauty; and the two widowed dames, 
both of whom have tender memo- 
ries of the dear departed, are seat- 
ed, each in a rocker, and facing each 
other, with complaisant aspect. Mrs. 
Carter has welcomed Mrs. Fairleigh 
in stately phrase, and now waits for 
the utterances of the latter, who is 
by no means slow to begin, expert 
as she is in all the arts of insinua- 
tion, as well as in those of pride and 
condescension. 

“Really, my dear Mrs. Carter,” 
said she, “I confess to an extraor- 
dinary degree of surprise, at the 
sudden and most grateful discovery 
which I have made, in the charms 
and graces of your daughter. That 
one so beautiful and so accomplish- 
ed, so very highly gifted in music, 
who sings so exquisitely, and reads 
with so much effect, should hava 
been born and reared in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Fairleigh 
Lodge, and I, its owner, should hava 
remained so long in such profound 
ignorance of the wealth and attrac- 
tions of this modest cottage, is to 
me very astonishing. How, my dear 


madam, have you contrived to keep 
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her charms so long in concealment? 
How have you’ foreborne to make 
known to the world the wealth and 
beauty of your possessions? Really, 
it must be considered your reproach 
rather than mine, that we have been 
kept in ignorance of the accomplish- 
ments and attractions of your daugh- 
ter. Why have you immured such 
treasure so long from the knowledge 
of that class in life for association 
with which she is so eminently fit- 
ted; aud where, in what academy 
or college, have you found teachers 
to bring her natural talents to such 
wonderful perfection? I confess, 
my dear Mrs. Carter, that I have 
never been more astonished in my 
life. I confess it—I who ought to 
be astonished at nothing—yet, I 
confess, I am as‘onished. I have 
tried to test your daughter in al- 
most everything; but the dear child 
has met my expectations—has sur- 
passed them in every department. 
She sings like a nightingale—plays 
for all the world, like a professional 
musician of the highest order, and 
reads most beautifully. How have 
you contrived to accomplish her in 
all these things, and the world about 
you—the right world of society I 
mean—to know nothing of the trea- 
sure which you possessed. Will 
you explain the mystery ?” 

This long speech was meant to 
be quite overwhelming. It proposed 
to take the Widow Carter by storm. 
But the good lady, though highly 
flattered by the sweet things of the 
speech, found it rather tedious. She 
was impatient Lerself to speak. She 
replied : 

“Really, my dear Mrs. Fairleigh, 
there is nothing mysterious abont 
it. My daughter, as you justly re- 
mark, is a you’ g lady of mest won- 
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derful talents. She hardly needed 
the aid of the schools and colleges 
to which she was sent. But, her 
ever dear father, my late lamented 
husband, Andrew Carter, Esq., who 
was sometimes Commissioner of the 
Peace for this county, for a long 
time Colonel of Militia, and more 
than once called upon by the peo- 
ple to be their representative in 
Congress, he soon discovered the 
wonderful gifts of our daughter. He 
was a man of great learning. Ho 
had many books, and read in Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, the History of Robin- 
son Crusoe, the Lives of the Saints, 
Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, the Arabian 
Nights, Tristram Shandy,Tom Jones, 
Whelpley’s Compend, and a hun- 
dred books besides, of Geography 
and History, that I cannot now ca | 
to mind. He was a wonderful man 
in Astronomy, and gave names to 
ail the stars ; besides being given to 
studies in Philosophy, Geology, 
Genesis, the Revelations, and even 
Chronology. Well, he soon discov- 
ered that Rose was a genius, and he 
reid to her from all these learned 
histories, and he made her read 
them all, and many more. Well, I 
often said to him, ‘Colonel Carter,’ 
said I, ‘you'll fill the child’s head 
with so much learning and philoso- 
phy, to say nothing of Genesis an i 
geology, that she'll have no room 
for anything else.’ ‘But,’ he would 
say, in his quiet way, and shaking 
his head knowingly, ‘ Mrs. Carter, I 
know what I’m about; Rose shall 
have an education.’ Then he would 
stop short for awhile, and look at 
me, and say, ‘Mrs. Carter, do you 
know what genius means? You 
see, my dear Mrs. Fairleigh, it was 
the one only defeci in the judgment 
of Col-nel Carter th t he did not 
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give to our sex full credit for science 
and wisdom. I would then answer 
him with proper spirit, madam : 
‘Colonel Carter,’ I would say, ‘please 
to spare me your definitions and 
etymologies,’ and this, ‘madam, for 
the honor of our sex. ‘ Well,’ he 
would say, ‘Rose Carter is one of 
that class whom God has endowed 
with genius, and it is our duty, ma- 
dam, to co-operate with God, and 
give her an education which shall 
correspond with His gifts; and 
though I would dispute the point 
with him, simply for the sake of do- 
mestic argument, I yet fully agreed 
with him upon the wonderful gifts 
of our dauguter, and upon our sa- 
cred, solemn, Christian duty, to af- 
ford her an education worthy of her 
gifts from God. And we did, Mrs. 
Fairleigh. We sent her to the best 
schools in all North Carolina. She 
went for eighteen months to Isaac 
Parsons, of Massachusetts, and to 
Lemuel Waters, of Rhode Island ; 
and to Miss Beecher, of Connecti- 
cut, and several more, all from the 
North, or Europe, and she finished 
off at Salem College, where she took 
the first honors, and the President, 
madam, when she graduated, com- 
pliment:d her in a first-rate speech; 
called her a prodigy of learning, 
and a genius for anything in all the 
departments, and finished by pre- 
senting her—her only, madam, of 
all the college—with a most beauti- 
ful copy of the Holy Scriptures, 
bound in red morocco, with a gold 
rim all around the edges—you can 
see it now; there it lies upon that 
table—and a large quart cut-glass 
bottle of, cologne water, with a cut- 
glass stdpper. Rose has kept that 
bottle, fhadam, and I that Bible, to 
this very hour.” 
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Mrs. Fairleigh was fairly over- 
come, overwhelmed! Mrs. Carter 
had beaten her at her own weapons. 
Mis. Fairleigh gasped for breath. 
But Mrs. Carter, even at the close 
of her speech, betrayed no symptoms 
of exhaustion. 

She resumed—she continued—she 
had a sort of slow, dogged, purring 
way of speech, never once raising 
her voice, no.matter what the idea 
or motion expressed ; but never re- 
laxing ; observing all proper stops 
and pauses, yet never pausing long 
enough to encourage the opposite 
party with a hope that she, too, 
would now be permitted a chance 
to speak. The moment she discov- 
ered any seeming disposition on the 
part of Mrs. Farleigh to reply, her 
tones would become more emphatic, 
her utterance a shade more rupid, 
and her manner, not affecting her 
uniform languor, would grow more 
earnest and exacting. 

Mrs. Fairleigh succumbed, for a 
goodly space of time. Mrs. Carter 
had entire possessicn of the floor. 
In this time she availed herself of 
every opportunity to insist upon her 
own, ber late lamented husband’s, 
and Rose’s perfect claims to rank 
with those who are born in the pur- 
ple, and who move “in sociely.” 

“What a sickening creature!” 
thought Mrs. Fairleigh. “ What vul- 
gar presumption! How impudent! 
What monstrous vanity and con- 
ceit!” But ‘the stately lady sup- 
pressed her real sentiments, simper- 
ed and replied vaguely : 

“Of course, Mrs. Carter; and 
why not?” 

“ Why not, indeed, my dear Mrs, 
Farleigh? It is true, that we have 
not wealtk; but we have abundance; 
and we ask no favors. My daugh- 
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ter, as accomplished as she is, was 
not to be thrust upon society. She 
was not an heiress, madam, but she 
was worthy to be an heiress, And, 
you know, that the patient waiting 
upon Providence is the Christian 
necessity. The reward will come in 
due season, madam, and to bear the 
cross with humility is to wear the 
crown in state. Itis the sweet con- 
solations of our religion, Mrs. Fair- 
leigh, that reconciles us to the de- 
nials of fortune ; as it is the succor 
we receive from our possessions of 
genius, and literature, and music, 
that console us in our solitude for 
the want of society. If society re- 
mains ignorant of the gifts of my 
chili, Mrs. Fairleigh, then is society 
the loser, madam. Our most pre- 
cious resources of pride, pleasure 
and comfort, lie in ourselves.” 

Here the lady heaved a gentle 
sigh, which did not fatigue her ; 
folded her hands in her lap, and 
looked upwards with a mild, half- 
shut eye, as if in prayer; while the 
stately dame of Fairleigh Lodge 
gazed on her witha stare of won- 
der, which was not without its leay- 
en of contempt. 

Nay, she was indignant. By what 
right did this remorseless woman 
presume to talk at all,in her pre- 
sence—and to talk with such airs of 
consequence, was absolutely an in- 
sult. Mr. Bulkley’s warning of 
what she had to expect proved quite 
inadequate to convey any idea of 
what she had found. 

But she subdued her rufiled spi- 
rit, remembering the policy which 
she had in view; and Mrs. Carter, 
still observing silence, the grand 
lady prepared to reply ; but scarcely 
had she began with a sweet smile, 
aud a conciliatory opening, with, 
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“Very true, my dear Mrs. Carter, 
you have said it well. Good society, 
madam, which”—when the other 
echoed her— 

* Good society, Mrs. Fairleigh, is 
the really desirable thing of all, bet- 
ter than fortune, madame ; but, my 
dear madam, this by no means sig- 
nifies the necessity for any large cir- 
cle. A few friends, madan, gifted, 
refined, well educated, capable of 
elegant conversation, of polished 
manners, graceful, and with that 
tone which shows a thorough fami- 
liar.ty with all the essentials of high 
breeding, will be quite sufficient, 
and it has been my good for- 
tune through life to have always 
enjoyed sucha circle; select, though 
small; polished, though poor, capa- 
ble of the highest, yet not repining 
when denied ; being all sufficient in 
itself. With my precious books, 
madam, my daughter’s music, and 
other accomplishments, we never 
suffer any lack. Our conversation 
never becomes vulgar or tedious. 
In brief, madam, we are never, at 
any time, so weary of our own com- 
panionship as to feel the want of 
any other.” 

And so forth, for a goodly ten mi- 
nutes, to the confusion of the great 
lady. 

“ Heavens!” she thought to her- 
self, “the woman declaims like a 
member of Congress. She has 
caught it from her husband, the 
Colonel, and Justice of the Peace.” 

Having given a sufficient sample 
of the eloquence of these two old 
fools, we shall take leave to abridge 
their speeches hereafter, the reader 
supplying, for himself, thoss charac- 
teristics of dilation in which they 
severally excel. We shall endeavor 
to do what the stately Lady Fair- 
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leigh for a long time failed to do— 
proceed to business. 

The lady of Rosedale had her role, 
as well a3 her style; while her visitor 
contemplated the acquisition of a 
servant, under the pleasant name of 
companion and associate, Mrs. Car- 
ter thought only of a husband for 
her daughter. It was not enough 
thatMrs. Fairleigh praised herdaugh- 
ter’s attractions and accomplish- 
ments, she felt it her duty to insist 
upon them, and to show her perfect 
fitness to enter any circle of fine so- 
ciety. In doing this, she wearied 
and vexed her guest; but the latter 
persevered, and, by easy stages and 
natural degrees, she at length suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the subject 
upon which her heart was set. It 
was, however, with,some abruptness 
that the topic was finally broached, 
and Mrs. Fairleigh succeeded only 
by a desperate eagerness, and an 
unusual elevation of voice. 

“But, my dear Mrs. Carter, I have 
not spoken of your daughter’s 
charms, attractions and gifts, with- 
out an object. She has literally won 
my heart, and I have come, if possi- 
ble, to rob you of her—to deprive 
you for a season of this treasure.” 

The ears of Mrs. Carter lifted in- 
stantly. Her eagerness to hear, 
overcame her habitual eagerness to 
speak. What would come next? 
Heavens! could it be that Rose had 
been so successful already as to cap- 
tivate the young collegiate and 
heir? And was his mother deputed 
to ask her hand in marriage ? 

Such was the pleasant anticipa- 
tion of Mrs. Carter, from the open- 
ing of Mrs. Fairleigh. She waited 
impatiently for the rest, murmuring, 
as the other paused— 
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“What can you mean, Mrs. Fairs 
leigh ?” 

“TIT mean this, that I must have 
your daughter Rese as a companion 
for some time this winter. I would 
keep her as long as I can; not mere- 
ly all the winter, but all the sum- 
mer ; and in fact all the yerr. Sne 
has won my heart, as I have said, 
and J must have her with me as 
friend, companion, ad associate, for 
as long a season as possible. You 
must be aware, my dear Mrs. Car- 
ter, that [am in the habit, every 
summer, of visiting the most famous 
of the northern watering places. I 
spend so many weeks on the North 
River ; I visit West Point usually 
for a week or ten days; then pro- 
ceed to Saratoga ; visit Lebanon and 
the Shaker settlements ; proceed to 
Quebec and Montreal possibly, and 
wind up the season at Newport. I 
wish Rose for my companion in 
these summer excursions. I sup- 
pose I need not assure you that inal] 
tbese places I only movein the best 
society ; not only among the fash- 
ionables, but among the old aristo- 
eracy of the North. My friends are 
all of ancient family. There arethe 
Van Ransaellaers, the Van Sittarts, 
the Van Couvers, the Van Burens, 
the Van Duyckes, in fact ail the 
Vans of any note ; but there are the 
Schuylers also, the Pauldings, the 
Irvings, the Hammonds, the Win- 
throps, the Boylestons ; in brief, all 
the old families of New York and 
New England. I. need not say to 
you that, with the quick wits, the 
intelligence, the gifis of your daugh- 
ter, she will absorb from this world 
of elegance and literature, and fa- 
shion, a thousand lessons which will 
ripen to perfection all her natural 
endowments,” &c., &e, 
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Mrs. Carter, somewhat disappoint- 
ed at the beginning of Mrs. Fair- 
leigh’s speech, warmed as it pro- 
ceeded, and grew almost aghast with 
delight at the grand world-prospect 
which it opened to her vision of the 
Elysian which it promised to her 
daughter. She had long been im- 
pressed with the idea that nothing 
was essential to the triumph of Rose 
but foreign travel, and the inter- 
course with fine people, anc the 
picture presented to her by her elo- 
quent guest, so completely possessed 
and influenced her imagination that 
words failed her. It was her turn 
to succumb to her companion ; to 
yield herself in her chair ; fall back, 
clasp her hands together, close her 
eyes, and leave her ears, the sole of 
all her senses, to maintain the qui 
vivi. She now, however, hardly 
heard what the tongue of the Lady 
Fairleigh was giving forth. Her fan- 
cies had rambled off to all the fa- 
shionable watering places at the 
North. She saw her beautiful Rose 
“the observed of all observers,” the 
“glass of fashion and the mould of 
form ;” followed by all the distin- 
gues of society ; whirled in all the 
mazes of the waltz by millionaires, 
and men high in station. What 
was Elward Fairleigh to the thou- 
sand chances which such associa- 
tions would afford to her? and when 
she thought how the papers, the 
Heralds and the Mercuri s of New 
York would report daily and weekly 
the superior charms and attractions 
of the superb Rose C , the 
mountain be!le of North Carolina, 
she was seized with a sudden fit, 
very like a physical collapse, which 
alarmed the great lady, her compa- 
nion. Her head f-ll on one side, 
she gasped painfully, and Mrs. Fair- 


leigh sprung to her assistance. She 
faintly waived her hands, and mo- 
tioned to a bottle which stood upon 
the toilet, murmuring as she did so: 

“My drops!” 

Mrs. Fairleigh hastened to relieve 
her, read the directions on the bot- 
tle, gave her so many drops in a 
cup of water, and stood by, fan- 
ning her. In a few moments she 
recovered snfliciently to speak. 

“T am so troubled with these 
fainting turns,” she said— it’s the 
heart, ma’am—the heart, the doctor 
says. It is the vampire, Mrs. Fair- 
leigh, the terrible vampire which sits 
heavy on my heart.” 

“The vampire!” said Mrs. Fair- 
leigh, “ what disease is that? I ne- 
ver heard of it before.” 

Mrs. Carter, only half recovered 
from her exhaustion, exclaimed, 
opening her eyes to their widest: 

“Never heard of the vampire, 
madam ?—that fabulous bird of the 
Orient, the gigantic bat, that flaps 
his wings over the sleeper, and sucks 
all the life-blood from his heart. It 
is a figure, madam, in my case. 
Mine is the vampire of sorrow, of 
grief, care, affliction, that preys upon 
my heart, and ever and anon plunges 
its harpy teeth and talons into that 
vital and susceptible region. I feel 
it there, madam, fe] that one day it 
will close upon its prey, and stifle 
all its pulsations forever.” 

“ God forbid!” was the responsive 
ejaculation. ; 

It somewhat lessened the great 
lady in the esteem of the poor one, 
that she knew nothing about the 
vampire. S+«, evidently, had read 
but little o *he poets. 

But the oor invalid, full of her 
fancies, asd eager for more exercise 
in that syivan dream which had pos- 
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session of her, recovered amazingly 
soon ; as quickly almost as her mo- 
mentary collap:e had been. She re- 
membered her pride and dignity at 
tie same time. It was essential that 
she should assert them both; and, 
with solemn manner and lugubrious 
emphasis, to the great surprise of 
Mrs. Fairleigh, she began thus: 

“Mrs. Fairleigh, madam, as @ 
Christian, Iam the humblest of all 
God’s creatures. God forbid that I 
should forget my weakness in His 
presence. I feel that I am but as 
dust beneath His feet. And, at my 
demise, all that I would entreat of 
my friends and kindred, would be 
to have me buried at the very en- 
trance, the porch of the temple; a 
plain, flat stone laid over me, with 
an inscription containing simply my 
name, family, the name of my hus- 
band, who has gone before me, with 
@ proper enumeration of the offices 
which he held, and an entreaty that 
no Christian should hesitate to tread 
upon that stone, and the poor re- 
mains beneath it. The pericd of 
birth might be omitted—age and 
date—but not that inscription. I 
would have the future genera‘ions 
to know how humble was that poor 
Christian upon whose ashes they 
tread. But, Mrs. Fairlcigh, while 
thus humble as a Christian, as a wo- 
man, Iam as proud as any in the 
land.” 

Mrs. Fairleigh wondered, as well 
she might, what all this was coming 
to. She had yet to know that the 
proud humility of the Christian wo- 
man had yet something more to say; 
and that the irrelevancy of her 
speech was about to be justified in 
the very next moment, when she 
continued : 
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“Now, my dear Mrs. Fairleigh, my 
pride as a woman will not suffer my 
daughter to incur any obligations. 
You propose to her travel and ex- 
cursions, and life at fashionable wa- 
tering places. Now, my dear ma- 
dam, while we are adequate and able 
to live comfortably at Rosedale, we 
have no such resources as would en- 
ab'e my daughter to seek, winter or 
summer, these watering places of 
the North”— 

Here Mrs. Fairleigh put in— 

“Mrs. Carter, my dear Mrs. Car- 
ter, could you suppose it possible 
that I, Flora Fairleigh, of Fairleigh 
Lodge, widow of the late Brigadier- 
General F.icleigh, and in my own 
right possessed of twenty thousand 
acres of the best lands in North 
Carolina, two hundred slaves, seven 
hundred head of cattle, and all 
things of the plantation in propor- 
tion, to say nothing of my silver 
plate ; I say, my dear Mrs. Car-er, 
is it possible, think you, that I would 
seek your daughter as a friend, as- 
sociate, and traveling compxnion, 
yet suffer her to incur one dollar of 
expense! No, my dear madam, not 
only would I expect to pay all ex- 
penses of Rose as well as my own, 
but there should be a liberal al!ow- 
ance—a salary”— 

“Don’t speak of it, I pray you! 
salary—no! Rose Carter can take 
no salary, Mrs. Fairleigh—only ano- 
ther name for wages! She is no 
hireling, no servant, no housekeep- 
er, no governess, Mrs. Fairleigh. As 
your companion, now”— 

“Do not misunderstand me, my 
dear Mrs. Carter. The word used 
was a mere inadvertence. It is sim- 
ply as a companion, associate, and 
Friend, that I would have your daugh- 
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ter an inmate of Fairleigh Lodge, 
and to accompany me on my usual 
summer travels,” 

The preliminary difficulty was 
thus adjusted. Mrs. Carter was not 
only willing enough, but soon began 
to show herself eager. We need 
not pursue the details which occu- 
pied the two ladies till near sunset, 
when it became necessary for Mrs. 
Fairleigh to take her d-parture. It 
was agreed that she was to come for 
Rose on the ensuing Monday—that 
being the very day arranged for the 
departure o Miss Hall. The stately 
lady at Fairleigh Lodge was eager 
that Rose should realize, as soon as 
possible, the delights of that Ely- 
sian from which Miss Hall was so 
eager to escape. 


CHAPTER III. 


AUNT BETSEY’S DORIC. 


Rose was overjoyed. The mother 
reposed, in a state of the most 
piacid and exquisite self-complacen- 
cy, satisfied that she had conducted 
with wonderful skill, and a political 
sagacity worthy of her dear depart- 
ed husband, a most difficult nego- 
tiation, realizing in the end a per- 
fect triumph of diplomacy. 

But not so with Aunt Betsey. She 
was terribly outraged. When first 
she heard of the arrangement, which 
was that very night, but not till af- 
ter the departure of a'l the visitors, 
she was completely overcome. “One 
stupid moment, motionless she 
stood!” Then burst the torrent, in 
a strain more powerful, perhaps, 
than the good old aunt had ever in- 
dulged in before. 

“The Lord deliver us! I do 
think, Jane Carter, that you air 
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about the biggest ninny of a woman 
I ever did see or hear in all my 
born-days! You're a raal Jackass- 
woman, with no more sense in your 
head than a raccoon carries in his 
tail! You’re a raal nateral, ef ever 
there was one! Lawd! Lawd! that 
& woman’s conceit should make her 
a nateralidiot! And you to think 
of sich a focl action as to git Rose 
married to this old woman’s gentle- 
man son, as ef she dreams of sich 
a thing! as ef he dreams of it, and 
yet that’s the game you're a'ter, 
with your highty-tighty-flighty fool 
idees! Lawd! Lawd! hev marcy 
upon us, and the poor worran, and 
I may say the poor child too! Oh! 
Rose, my child, I hed my misgivings 
aout you when I seed you bring 
home them presents. It misl.kod 
me mightily to see em, and I said 
to myself, ‘now,’ says I, ‘I hed 
rether a thousand times she hed 
boxed the child’s ears than put them 
topazy bobs in ’em, and I hed rether 
she’d a tried to choke her with her 
claws, than to put that shiny topazy 
nickalace avout her neck; andI’d 
rether them topazy brasseytits hed 
been made of iron than of gold and 
shiny stones!’ Yes, I said it then, 


‘and I say it now, for, somehow, I 


thinks them things air jist som ny 
chains to faisten you up first, and 
then strip you clean of everything 
in the eend! Ol! Lawd! hev’ mar- 
cy upon the child! and, O! Lawd! 
while your haind’s in, hev’ marcy 
upon the poor, ridickelous fool- 
woman, her mother! Jane Carter, 
you mark my words, you'll come to 
cuss the day when you let yourchild 
go to the house of that high-necked 
old woman! You'll cues it, I tell 
you, and itll break your heart- 
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strings! and you'll cuss it, too, Rose, 
you will! you'll see! and ef ever 
you put any belief in your poor old 
aunty, you'll jist now listen to what 
she’s a saying, and stop short in 
the road you're a traveling. It’sa 
bad road, Rose Carter, and mischief 
and misfortune’s guine to come of 
it! I've been jubous about you for 
a long time! I’ve been a seeing 
how parverse you was a growing, 
wuss and wuss every day! and I 
tried to warn you and keep you 
straight in the right track, but you 
wouldn’t hear ; and I don’t blame 
you so much, poor child, for with 
sich a fool-mother, it was nateral 
enough that you should turn fool 
too. You've driv’ off that good fel- 
low, Mike Baynam, that would hev’ 
made you the very best and proper- 
est husband of all the county, and 


all for what? For your fine society, 
and to toss a high head, and make 
pretend to wha. you aint born to, 


and kin never be. Lawd!. Lawd! 
hev’ marcy on the pair of fools, and 
put in and save them if you kin ; 
for they haint, neither on ’em, yot 
the right sense to save themselves ! 
Unless you helps, Lawd o’ marcy! 
salt kain’t save ’em!” 

We have put together the sub- 
stance of much that was spoken at 
intervals, interrupted by occasional] 
sentences from Rose, and the pre- 
parations for the supper-table, upon 
which Aunt Betsey was engaged all 
the while. She did not actually 
harangue, with unbated breath, but 
returned repeatedly to the attack ; 
impatiently listening to the expos- 
tulations and explanations of Rose, 
who, in the disdainful silence of her 
mother, undertook the task of de- 
fending her policy against the rude 
assaults of her aunt. She dwelt 
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upon the advantages of travel and 
society, in such phrases as Mrs. 
Carter might have used. The lat- 
ter was quite too well satisfied with 
the triumph of her diplomacy, as 
she herself called it, to suffer her 
complacency to be disturbed by any 
thing that Aunt Betsey could say. 
When, indeed, she undertook to re- 
ply, it was in a singularly charac.er- 
istic manner. 

“Tt is really distressing,” she at 
lergth permitted herself to say, 
“really most distressing, after long 
communion with a kindred spirit ; 
after enjoying, for a whole day, the 
grateful conversation of a real lady, 
polished, refined, courteous, and 
one so thoroughly accustomed to 
all the refinements of society, to be 
compelled to listen to the rude, 
coarse and violent language of an 
ignorant, uneducated creature, who 
has enjoyed no intercourse with the 
world, has read no books, acquired 
no tastes, and in all respects essen- 
tially vulgar!” 

“You mean all that for me, Jane 
Carter! Well now, let me tell you, 
ef I’m so coarse and so vulgar, and 
it’s so distressing for you to hear 
me, I kin mighty soon find a cure 
for your ailment. Ill quit you, 
Jane Carter! I'll hev’ done with you 
forever and a day a’ter! I’ve staid 
with you, and stood all your fool- 
talk long enough, and now that 
Rose is to be carried off, I'll quit 
too. Ionlystaid hyar and stood 
all your nonsense so long, on her 
account, and bekaise, though you 
wasn’t too sick for your conceit, you 
was always too sick for work, when 
work was to bedone! I give you 
warnin’ now, Jane Carter, I'll quit 
you, and you'll see before two days 
is over your head, where I kin g 
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and airn my bread among people 
that won't put on sich airs as you 
do, and be always sticking it in my 
lugs how smart and fine you air, 
and how coarse and vulgar I am! 
Mind you,I give you fair warning! 
Ef Rose Carter quits you for that 
stiff-necked old hag on the hill, I'll 
el’ar out the very same time! and I 
beg you won’t feel any ways oneasy 
forme. Ef I kain’t git a kiver over 
my head in the dry, among you 
mighty fine society people, I reckon 
I kin get a place among them that 
suits me better, being coarse and 
vulgar as Tem! That in your teeth, 
Jane Carter !” 

Aunt Betsey had shot her last 
bolt. The effect was considerable. 
Rose expostulated : 

“Surely, Aunt Betsey, you 
wouldn’t desert Mamma, and she 
such an invalid—such a desolate 
sufferer.” 

“ Well, why kain’t she keep a de- 
cent tongue in her head, and hev’ 
sense enough to know when she’s 
well off? What’s hyar, I wants to 
know, to make me kear to stay? 
I’m a doing all the work from sun 
up to sun down; I puts the house 
to rights every day; sees to the 
garden ; I milks the keows ; scours 
the floor hafe the time ; washes up 
the plates and dishes, and cups and 
sassers ; makes the coffee ; makes 
the beds; and when any comp’ny 
comes, who cooks the dinner ef 
*taint me? and thar she sets, doing 
nothing but jist faultfinding all the 
time, and making b’lieve she’s sick, 
and faint, and suffering ; and drink- 
ing her draps! And what’s them 
draps? I'll tell you! Thar nothing 
better than strong liquor. It’s jist 
so much whiskey, I tell you, call it 
by what name you will—Bateman’s 
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draps, and Stoughton’s bitters, and 
Lee’s ’lixir, and a dozen more—I 
knows ’em all; and thar jist noth- 
ing better than strong liquor, and 
you'll only hev’ to drink enough of 
‘em to make the drunk come!” 

“Heavens!” now gasped the 
stately invalid—“ she'll proceed fi- 
nally to describe me as a drunk- 
ard |” 

“Well, jedging from your fool- 
talk, hafe the time, thar’s good rea- 
son to think that the liquor’s got to 
your head!” 

“On! monstrous slanderer !” 

“Oh! git out with your big words, 
Jane Carter; I’ve got enough of 
you, and, I now tell you, jist so soon 
as Rose Carter goes off to that fine 
fashionable old hag of the hill, I'll 
quit you! I'll be cussed to pieces ef 
I don’t!” 

“Quit me/ Quit your own sister, 
Betsey Moore, and in my disconso- 
late condition ; helpless, half the 
time unable to turn in my chair or 
rise from it! You quit me—abandon 
me, wretched and lonely as I am, to 
my fate—to desolation and despair ! 
Ob! Oh! Oh!” 

The speech was ended in a fit of 
hysterics, whether real or seeming 
only, it 1s not within our province 
to decide ; but, from our small ex- 
perience in medicine, we should be 
inclined to think that Aunt Betsey 
had some ground for the suspicion 
that the drops which the good lady 
was in the habit of taking so freely, 
were possessed much more of spirit- 
ual than medicinal virtues. 

The fit was something like that 
which had alarmed the Lady Fair- 
leigh. 

Aunt Betsey seemed to under- 
stand it all; and very coolly pro- 
ceeded to the bottle on the stand, 
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poured out a goodly spoonful of the 
liquor, saying in under tones—“ The 
hair of the dog’s good for the bite!” 
—a vulgar’ proverb which justifies 
the “ phlegm-cutier” in the morn- 
ing, to him who has drank too 
deeply the night before. She ad- 
ministered the “drops” carelessly 
enough. Frequent experience of 
the same sort of thing had some- 
what blunted the old maid’s sensi- 
bilities. 

Wh: n Mrs. Carter had somewhat 
recovered, she moaned out queru- 
lously : 

“And you would abandon your 
wretched sister to her fate, Betsey 
Moore. Your only surviving sister, 
beth children of the same mother! 
but how wondrously unlike! — 
abandon one so feeble as 1 am—a 
confirmed invalid !” 


“Qh! shet up, and no more of 


your stuff and nonsense! Keep a 
decent tongue in yourhead! Ef 
your lonesomeness is so hard to 
bear, what makes you send off your 
own da’ter to sarve in the house of 
the stranger? Ef she’s to be comp’y 
for her, why kain’t she be comp’y 
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for you, I wants toknow? Tell me 
that!” 

* Rose must go!” was the s‘ernly 
expressed resolution, “though Bet- 
sey Moore abandons her own and 
only sister to death and desola- 
tion !” 

And go she did. 

But Aunt Betsey remained. Her 
threat was simply brutum fulmen, 
intended to have its effect—to scare 
the mother out of her purpose ; but 
that was impossible. The poor wo- 
man was too deeply ingrained with 
the passion for high life and fine 
society for her daughter, to yield to 
any opposing influence. And poor 
Aunt Betsey had no real intention 
of leaving her. Mrs. Carter prob- 
ably calculated on her sister’s ad- 
hesiveness. At all events, Rose 
went at the appointed time, with 
Mrs. Fairleigh, and Aunt Betsey re- 
mained, but glowering all the while, 
at Rose Dale Cottage and speaking 
her mind just as freely as ever, 
without paying much heed to the 
grammar or the polish of her 
speech, 
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I know not who may conquer. 


If I could 


Have such a prescience, it should be no bar 
To this my plain, sworn, downright detestation 
Of every despotism, in every nation, 
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A YACHTING CHRONICLE 


BY GODOLPHIN. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TREASURE TROVE. 


Even as Mrs. Aylmer’s expression 
of pleasure was passing her lips, the 
boat shot alongside, and two gen- 
tlemen sprang on deck. One was 
Sir Arthur Caryl, the other, to the 
lady’s great astonishment, proved 
to be her brother-in-law, Mr. Eger- 
ton, whom, although she knew to be 
sojourning on the Continent, she 
had imagined no nearer than Vien- 
na. Salutations, inquiries, and con- 
gratulations, were in full tide of ex- 
cange, when Lord Dacre, who from 
hearing a boat rub against the side 
of the vessel, and the tramping of 
feet overhead, surmised an arrival, 
came up to satisfy his crriosi‘y con- 
cerning it. Renewed greetings then 
took place, and as soon as their first 
effusion was over, the party repaired 
to the cabin. There, while Sir Ar- 
thur was inquiring about Lady Da- 
cre and Miss Deverell, and being 
“much grieved” to receive the intel- 
ligence that neither were well enough 
to receive him that morning, Mr. 
Egerton was answering Mis. Ayl- 
mer’s questions concerning her sis- 
ter, and delivering a messag? from 
the latter to the effect that although 


circumstances prevented her going 
off to the Albatross, nothing must 
prevent Mrs. Aylmer from coming 
at once to Naples; and this the lady 
had every inc:ination to do, for she 
f-lt as if a special Te Deum was due 
Heaven for an interposition which 
rescued her from what might have 
proved even to her resources of ma- 
neuvering, au awkward position. 
Therefore, leaving Sir Arthur to en- 
tertain the gentlemen with his “ re- 
gular adventures, by Jove,” sinco 
they had parted, she passed into the 
ladies’ cabin to see Lady Dacre, and 
organize preparations for departuee, 
She had overheard the young baro- 
net’s “ You know you belong to the 
Naiad now, my dear boy,” addressed 
to Tressillian, and his ready assent. 
She had also heard Lord Dacre’s 
expressed resolution to leave Naples 
the next day, and await for a longer 
tarrying until their return. So it 
was with a devout sense of the ge-- 
neral wisdom manifested by Provi- 
dence in all its arrangements, that 
summoning her maid, she gave the 
necessary orders for packing, and 
then took her way to Lady Dacre. 
As both her ladyship and Miss 
Deverell had suffered not a little 
from impatience, during the long 
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interval that had elapsed since Mrs. 
Aylmer’s departure, and were anx- 
ious to learn how her embassy pros- 
pered, it was natural that the rest- 
lessly eager glances questioning her 
on her entrance, even before the 
lips spoke, were strikingly in con- 
trast to her self-possessed calm. Her 
first act was to bend over Miss De- 
verell, and kissing her, murmur soft- 
ly, “ With my best congratuiations.” 

A very bright flush was Geral- 
dine’s only reply ; but Lady Dacre 
spoke eagerly : 

“You have brought matters to a 
satisfactory conclusion, then, my 
dear Mrs. Aylmer; how can we thank 
you enough ?” 

“Pray don’t thank me at all—for 
indeed I have done nothing worth 
mentioning,” was the reply ; which, 
if its literal truth could have been 


appreciated by her auditors, would 


at least have startled them. “ With 
every disposition to do somethin», I 
only acted as bearer of that which 
was the real instrument of effeci.” 

“Don’t say that,” answered Ge- 
raldine, “ for you know we were de- 
pendent upon your kindness; and 
but for it, would have fared badly 
indeed. I shall always remember 
you as—” 

“But the answer? You have an 
answer, of course,” interrupted La- 
dy Dacre, too feverishly impatient 
for her anticipated triumph to brook 
this interchange of compliments. 

“The answer,” said Mrs. Aylmer, 
with » light Jangh. “Ah, poor fel- 
low, it was really very amusing, 
but—” 

“Why, have you none ?” exclaim- 
ed her Jadyship. 

“T was just going to tell you about 
it, my dear,” replied Mrs. Aylmer, 
with great suavity. “ Captain Tres- 
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sillian had just heard, to his great 
chagrin, that he could not be grati- 
fied by an immediate interview with 
Miss Deverell, and was beginning 
to pour forth a message expressive 
of—well, of all you know hse may be 
supposed to feel—wken a boat dart- 
ed up to the vessel, as if we were 
about to be boarded by pirates, or 
something of the sort, and who 
should make their appearance on 
deck but Sir Arthur Caryl, and my 
brother-in-'aw, Mr. Egerton.” 

“ButI thought,” interposed Miss 
Deverell, “that Mr. Egerton—” 

“Was in Vienna. Well, so did I; 
but it seems we were wrong, for he 
and Lucy are both in Naples. And 
that brings me to the point of my 
visit—of course I mean after your 
affair, dear Geraldine—which is, to 
bid you both good-bye for a little 
while.” 

** Mrs. Ezerton has of course the 
first claim to you,” said Lady Dacre, 
“but it must only be good-bye for a 
very little while. We cannot let 
you go on any other conditions.” 

‘“*We canno: indeed,” echoed Ge- 
raldine. 

“You are both too good,” res- 
ponded she, “but you need not fear; 
the Albatross is far too attractive 
for me to dream of a desertion. You 
shall take me up on your return ; 
and then, ma belle, the reconciliation 
will be a ratified league.” 

Lady Dacre felt that to this plan 
she could offer no reasonable objec- 
tion ; and so, with mony expressions 
of regret on both sides, very sin- 
cerely made on one at least, the 
adieux were finally exchanged, and 
Mrs. Aylmer took her departure, 
Her last act, as her first, being to 
print a perfumery caress on Miss 
Deverell’s lips, and whisper, “I heard 
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Tressillian forced to promise accom- 
panying Sir Arthur on board the 
Naiad, but it will be only fora brief 
sejour, you may he confident. When 
shall we see you on shore?” 

“As soon as Geraldine is well 
enough,” replied Lady Dacre, who 
knew nothing of her husband’s re- 
solution. “Remember us to Mrs. 
Egerton, if you please, and say that 
we hope to see her soon.” 

A few moments later, two boats 
left the side of the Albatross, and 
pulled across the shining waters of 
the loveliest bay in the world, to- 
ward the city. That of Sir Arthur 
held himself, Mildmay, and the Che- 
valier Tressillian; the other Mrs. 
Aylmer, Lord Dacre, Lord Edward, 
and Mr. Egerton. 

The day passed rapidly amid va- 
rious engagements of pleasure, and 
the whole party dined at the house 
of Mr. Egerton ; so that it was cons 
siderably after midnight when the 
young Viscount alone, (Lord Ed- 
ward and Charley Mildmay having 
concluded to remain in Naples for 
a time,) hurried down to the water's 
edge, and entering his boat which 
had long been waitin, was rowed 
back to where the Albatross lay at 
anchor in the offing, displaying a 
colored lantern at her peak, to mark 
clearly her whereabouts. He had 
just broken away from a convivial 
gathering in Sir Arthur’s rooms; 
and the fumes of the choice wines 
to which he had been doing justice, 
were still lingering in his brain, and 
heating his blood with a fire that not 
even the sweet star-lit night had 
power to allay, when he found him. 
self on the well-known deck of the 
yacht. 

“My cloak is in the boat; don’t 
forget it,” he said to one of the sail- 
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ors, as he stepped out, and accord- 
ingly the cloak was rolled up and 
handed to his lordship’s valet, who 
stood in waiting to receive it, and 
who then quickened his pace to fol- 
low his lord’s impatient progress 
below. The cloak was carelessly 
thrown across the sofa, and for some 
time neither noticed a white object 
which had fluttered from its folds, 
and lay on the floor beside it, until 
the valet’s eye at last chanced to be 
caught. He stooped and picked up 
a folded paper without any super- 
scription, which, assuming that it 
was of no importance, he was about 
to slip into his own pocket for fur- 
ther examination, when Lord Dacre, 
turning quickly, saw and held out 
his hand for it. 

A piece of paper from the floor, 
my lord ; that is all.” 

“Some memoranda, I suppose. 
Let me see it.” 

Carclessly he opened the folds ; 
but if he had found a cobra di ca- 
pella within, the effect could scarce- 
ly have been more startling. His 
dark complexion turned more than 
pale—it grew fairly livid ; and for a 
moment he looked as if, strong man 
as he was, he might be about to 
faint. Then an angry light leaped 
to his eye, and as he crushed the 
paper in his hand, even the well- 
trained valet started at the tone in 
which he spoke. 

“The boat instntly,’ he said, 
turning upon him. Have it manned 
at once. Tam go'ng on shore. Why 
the devil do you stand staring at 
me? Don’t you hear me, rir?” 

“Yes, my lord—but your lord- 
ship—” 

His lordship made one step for- 
ward, with so menacing an expres- 
sion, that the valet, needing no fur- 
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ther words, turned and vanished 
with the most marvellous celerity. 
He had hardly had time to astonish 
the watch with his message, how- 
ever, when a violent ringing of the 
cabin bell summoned him trem- 
blingly back to the presence of Lord 
Dacre, whom he found walking up 
and down the floor with an agita- 
tion apparently uncontrollable, but 
otherwise having regained self-com- 
posure. 

“Never mind about the boat,” he 
said ; “countermand the order, if 
you have given it, and send Mr. 
Hargrove here.” 

‘*Mr. Hargrove, Iexpect is in bed, 
my lord.” 

“That does not matter. Let him 
know that I desire to see him.” 

The sailing master was naturally 
not a little surprised when this mes- 
sage was delivered to him; but he 
had been too long on the sea not to 
know the necessity of prompt obe- 
dience ; and he rose at once to an- 
swer it. 

“Mr. Hargrove,” said Lord Dacre, 
when he entered the cabin, “I am 
sorry to have disturbed you; but I 
wish you to weigh anchor at once.” 

* At once, my lord?” repeated the 
sailing master in astonishment. 

“ Day break will do ; but remem- 
ber it must be early day break.” 

“Very well, my lord.” But he 
spoke doubtfully, and looked even 
more doubtfully than he spoke, ad- 
ding in a somewhat suspicious tone, 
as he was about to leave the cabin, 
* Your lordship will let me know if 
you change your mind between this 
and day break.” 

Lord Dacre did not at the mo- 
ment take his obvious meaning; but 
when he did, he gave a laugh by 
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no means either easy or cheerful, 
“‘There’s no danger, Hargove,” he 
said, “ rotwithstanding your suspi- 
cions to the contrary. I am sober 
enough to know what I am about.” 

“Tam sure I never doubted it, 
my lord,” said Mr. Hargrove, not 
quite as sincerely as he would doubt- 
less have affirmed had he been upon 
oath in a court of justice, “but I 
suppose I am to send a boat on 
shore for the other gentlemen, if we 
are to leave so soon.” 

“ You are to mind your own busi- 
ness, and do nothing of the kind,” 
answered Lord Dacre angrily—for 
at the allusion to the other gentle- 
men his wounds opened afresh, and 
ignoring Lord Edward and Mild- 
may, he thought only of Tressillian, 
adding in a more temperate tone, as 
he recollected himse'f, and saw Mr. 
Hargrove color at his rude address, 
“The other gentlemen have made 
arrangements for remaining on shore 
until our return from D ,and | 
my principal reason for wishing to 
weigh anchor so early is to avoid 
the nuisance of any more visits from 
the city.” 

“Very well, my lord. Your or- 
ders shall be obeyed.” 

And saluting gravely, the master 
left the cabin. 

He certainly did not leave repose 
behind him. It seemed to the young 
nobleman, as he paced his narrow 
limits to.and fro, like a caged wild 
beast, that an entire pack of pas- 
sions in full cry had been set loose 
upon him to torment his spirit. 
Poor fellow! It was no light vigil 
that he passed, and there were to- 
kens enough of it written on his 
face, when in the first glow of the 
purple dawn he came on deck to 
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cool his burning head in the pure, 
fresh air that greeted him like a re- 
viving cordial. 

Meanwhile, Miss Deverell, sweetly 
sleeping the sleep of youth and hap- 
piness, began to find mingling with 
more roseate-tinged dreams, the 
fancy that transformed into a mer- 
maiden, sie was softly gliding up 
and down the waves, as she followed 
the wake of a barque upon whose 
de:k Tressillian’s form was to be 
descried. She raised herself from 
the billows—she poured forth the 
wild strains of the syren-song that 
had never yet failed to tempt men 
to the wild leap ; but yet he stood 
unmoved. And then she found that 
Mrs. Aylmer was by his side, and 
that her counter-charms held him 
from herself. And still the barque 
swept on its way—and still the mer- 
maiden followed, chanting her me- 
lody in time to the dash and mur- 
mur of the waves. And gradually 
this last sound seemed overpower- 
ing the other, until with a start sbe 
awoke to find that portion of her 
dream not a dream at all, for only 
a few planks divided her head from 
the rushing water, as the Albatross 
aided by a fresh breeze, drove rapid. 
ly through it. She was still intent 
upon wonder concerning the cause 
of a fact so strange, when her maid 
entered with a message from Lord 
Dacre, to the effect that he would 
be happy to see Miss Deverell in the 
cabin at her earliest convenience. 

It may have been a peculiar ex- 
pression on the soubrette’s face, as 
she delivered this message, or it may 
have been a vague foreboding fear 
at her own heart, or only the cu- 
riosity of her sex, which caused Ge- 
ra'dine to display such alacrity in 
complying with the request. But 
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at all events her toilette was com- 
pleted in half the usual time, and 
during its progress Cecille, whose 
tongue was burning to communicate 
all the different rumors afloat in the 
vessel to account for their depar- 
ture, only dared to venture the in- 
formation that Mrs. Aylmer and all 
the gentlemen beside Lord Dacre, 
had been left in Nuples, and that 
they were now under weigh, by his 
lordship’s orders, with only himself, 
her ladyship, and Miss Deverell on 
board. Her young mistress deigned 
no token of interest in the commu- 
nication ; but the quick eye of the 
maid was not at fault in detecting 
that her cheek perceptibly paled, 
and it would be vain to deny that it 
was with something more than a 
foreboding of trouble that she pro- 
ceeded to join Lord Dacre. 

It was rather an express:ve scene 
which presented itself when she 
opened the cabin door—a scene 
which, despite her preparation, did 
not fail to startle her by its signifi- 
cance. Lady Dacre had apparently 
sank into a seat by the centre table, 
but still sat upright, with one elbow 
supported upon it, and one hand 
pushing back from her brow the 
folds of hair. Two round spots of 
vivid scarlet burned in her cheeks, 
and there were no signs of the usual- 
ly so ready tears in her eyes, glow- 
ing instead with heat Geraldine had 
never seen in them before. Her 
husband, meanwhile, was standing 
at the window, his back turned to 
the door, but with something in the 
attitude of his figure so expressive, 
that it scarcely needed a sightof his 
face to tell Miss Deverell whence 
the domestic storm had emanated. 
Never before had she seen him so 
pale, or so agitated, as when, with. 
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out giving her time to speak, he 
turned and advanced toward the 
spot where she stood, saying ab- 
ruptly : 

“T am glad you have come. Par- 
don my sending for you at such an 
hour, but that which I have been 
enduring for the past night I could 
not bear any longer delay. Doubt 
must be made, certainty—one way 
or another. Geraldine, did you— 
is this yours?” 

He held out to her a piece of pa- 
per, which, with increasing wonder, 
she received and opened. This was 
what it held, in her sister’s writing: 

“Love has vanquished, at last, 
Tressillian! If, for the sake of this 
confession, you can pardon the great 
error of the past, and the strong 
conflict which has resisted your 
pleadings so long in the present—if, 
I say, you will be generous enough 
to forget all my blind folly and pas- 
sion, then I am yours. G. D.” 

For one moment the cabin, and 
all things within it, seemed to grow 
black before her eyes ; but the mist 
gradually cleared away, as recollec- 
tion brought back to memory the 
note which had been entrusted to 
Mrs. Aylmer, and Icoking up, she 
managed to say, with tolerable com- 
posure: “I have never seen this 
note before, my lord; but it is pos- 
sible that it was written in my name, 
as I yesterday requested my sister 
to do that for which I was unable, 
write one to Captain Tressillian.” 

“But,” he said, “you surely knew 
what were its contents. Does that 
note contain the matter you dic- 
tated ?” 

Again she glanced over it, and 
again, in the fuce of those ambigu- 
ous expressions, her brain grew 
dizzy. A horrible fear clutched at 
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her own heart, and it was in order 
to gain time that she asked, without 
replying to the last question: ‘“ And 
how came this into your possession, 
my lord?” 

“Tt was accidentally dropped and 
found in the boat which conveyed—” 

He paused from an inability to 
utter Tressillian’s name; but she 
understood at once what he meant, 
and suddenly her heart hardened 
within her. According to either as- 
pect of the matter, she had been 
deeply wronged ; she saw it clearly. 
If Tressillian had received the note 
as if from herself, he bad treated it 
with a contempt insulting in the ex- 
treme—if, instead—but she shud- 
dered and turned her face away from 
the thought that flashed upon her 
as if by a ray of light. She answer- 
ed at length coldly : 

“Will your lordship be more ex- 
plicit, and let me hear how this m1t- 
ter concerns yourself?” 

Passion is sometimes endowed 
with great power of perspicuity. 
Lord Dacre’s reply was couched in 
few words ; but a volume could not 
have brought before her so clearly 
the fancied proof which supported 
his suspicion, as those few words. 
Perhaps, as tiey were spoken, the 
seed Lady Dacre had cast to earth 
shot forth, and reared its upas-like 
branches aloft. At all events, she 
raised her hand by a quick gesture 
to her eyes, and so remained un’il 
the concluding sentences of his lord- 
ship were followed by absolute si- 
lence. Then her answer came. 

“As I have said before, I yester- 
day asked my sister to write in my 
name a note to Captain Tressillian, 
offering a concession to which I 
thought he had aright. The note 
was written and sent; but I never 
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saw it. Whether this be it or not— 
whether these initials here repre- 
sent her name or mine, my sister 
alone can answer.” 

For the first time she turned her 
full glance on Lady Dacre, who met 
it fearlessly, and her eyes fairly 
burned with a steady glow, as she 
replied : 

“One lesson should have sufficed 
to teach me the mockery of that 
feeling which arrozates to itself the 
title of affection, yet to which trust, 
which is the groundwork of affec- 
tion, is so utterly unknown that the 
first breath of suspicion has power 
to shake it. But since one lesson 


did not suffice to prove this to me, 
another, it seems, is added, I dis- 
dain to answer your questions. If 
you, as weil as he, can believe that 
of myself, and in my own name, I 


could have written that note, why 
you may rest in that belief—for, so 
help me Heaven, I refuse to reply to 
any charge so groundless and in- 
sulting.” 

Before she finished speaking, she 
had risen to her feet; and now, 
without another glance or word, she 
passed by them from the cabin. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AGREEABLE ANTICIPATIONS. 


“Upon my word this is most ex- 
cessively annoying,” quoth Mr. De- 
verell, in a tone so profoundly in- 
dicative of the feeling expressed, 
and succeeded by so decp a sigh, 
that it was impossible to avoid 
yielding belief, and even a small 
amount of sympathy, toa frame of 
mind so manifestly beset by annoy- 
ance in the highest degree. An 
open letter occupied one of his 
hands, a handkerchief the other, 
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and as he glanced up from the for- 
mer, with a sort of helpless appeal 
to vacancy, he drew the latter across 
his forehead from a feeling that 
drops of perspiration ought to stand 
there if they did not. 

It was evidently no slight disturb- 
ing cause which had ruffled the 
usually placid waves of the worthy 
consul’s equanimity. His quiet life 
and well-ordered establishment were 
alike threatened with an irruption 
of petticoats not less unexpected 
than undesired. Poor man! He 
certainly was not to blame that his 
sole idea of womankind was that of 
being managed, governed, and, to 
sum up all in one expressive word, 
hen-pecked by them. It could 
scarcely, either, be considered the 
fault of these representatives of the 
feminine sex, with whom he had 
come in contact—for men of the 
unfortunate class to which Mr. De- 
verell belonged, are so stamped by 
nature as the subalterns of the world, 
that even the most unaggressive of 
people feel an irresistible inclina- 
tion to take their mild helplessness 
under control, and lead them into 
the way they should go. They sub- 
mit with the most passive endurance, 
and are never known to revolt, men 
like these; but perhaps, all the more 
for this, they too know how to ap- 
preciate freedom when it is by some 
rare chance bestowed upon them, 
It was long before Mr. Deverell test- 
ed this by actual experience. His 
mother’s rule but gave place to his 
wife’s, and it was only when death 
at last broke his chain, that he re- 
alised the liberty, of which he may 
have dreamed, but certainly which 
he never knew before. There is lit- 
tle doubt but that he enjoyed it; 
and fraught with the associations 
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that all womanhood was to him, he 
would have heard with far less tre- 
pidation of a hostile fleet riding in 
the waters of the sunny little bay 
which his consular palace overlook- 
ed, than he greeted the letter from 
his daughter which heraldcd her ar- 
rival. 

Rousing himself at length, with 
another deep sigh, and a heartfelt 
malediction on the capr'ces of the 
sex feminine, he extended his hand 
and touched a bell on the table be- 
side him. Scarcely had its last sil- 
ver-tongued echo died away, than 
the curtain which, instead of a door, 
fell over the archway of entrance, 
was drawn aside, and an elderly 
man appeared ; a servant who look- 
edas if he had been transported 
from London by genii hands to obey 
the summons—so little of the fo- 
reigner was there in his appearance, 
and so entirely was it the prim, 
staid aspect of resp*ctability, which 
characterizes John Bull as much in 
servitude as in any other position 
to which fate may assign him. He 
waited with the mute patieace of 
an automaton for several minutes ; 
but Mr. Deverell had returned to 
the yet open epistle, and seemed so 
absorbed in its contents, tiat it was 
necessary to make some call upon 
his attention beforeit would awaken. 
so at length the machine spoke. 

“ You rang, sir.” 

“Rang!” Mr. Deverell started, 
and glanced up in surprise. “I— 
O yes; I believe I did. I wanted 
to speak to you, Williams.” 

Here he paused and Williams 
stood attentive, watching his master 
with fishy eyes, in silence, until it 
pleased him to resume. 

“Williams, I shall want some 
apartments prepared. I am expect- 
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ing”—it was the courage of despera- 
tion which nerved him—“TI am ex- 
pecting my daughter to arrive short- 
ly.” 

The shock was scarcely less great 
to Williams than it had been to him- 
self, as was evident by the step back 
which that functionary took in his 
amazement. He stared at his mas- 
ter for a moment, and then he found 
voice. 

“Your daughter, sir! I take it to 
be Miss Geraldine you mean, ince 
Miss Deverell is married.” 

‘Yes, Williams, yes. Miss Geral- 
dine it is. Miss Deverell now, you 
know.” 

“ Ahem!” 

It was a very significant, evon if 
deeply respectful cough, which Wil- 
liams gave behind his hand. ‘I 
suppose, sir, Miss Deverell is only 
coming to pay a short visit.” 

** T—believe no‘, Williams,” re- 
turned the unfortunate Consul, 
blushing like the veriest of culprits 
under Williams’s eye. “The fact is, 
my daughter writes, most uvexpect- 
edly to me, that she is coming to 
live with me; and—and—in short 
you know, there is nothing to be 
done in such a case.” 

It was said not at all in a self- 
confident manner—rather with the 
most ludicrous air of deprecation ; 
which did not, however, cause W1l- 
liams to smile. He orly stiffened 
himself into a more erect semblance 
of a poker, as he replied with most 
discouraging brevity : 

“T suppose not, sir.” 

“T shall of course represent to 
my daughter, when she arrives,” 
pursued Mr. Deverell, nervously, 
“that it would be better if she re- 
mained in England. That is, I hope 
her own good senze will point out 
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the advisability of so doing. ButI 
don’t know that she will see the 
matter in the same light. Women 
are very obstinate.” 

A profound sigh, unconsciously to 
himself, followed this piece of hard- 
ly-earned knowledge, and was faint- 
ly, although sincerely echoed by 
Williams, who saw his own dictator- 
ship in the establishment about to 
pass from his hands. He inquired 
when Miss Deverell was to arrive. 

“That I cannot tell,” said the 
Consul. “She is coming out in my 
son-in-law, Lord Dacre’s yacht, and 
it may arrive at any time. I wish 
everything to be prepared for her 
reception. And of course,” he ad- 
ded, “ the yacht party will pay us a 
short visit. They are going to 
Egypt.” 

Williams said nothing beyond a 


respectful “very well, sir;’ as he 
turned to leave the room; but the 
last item of information had made 
his eyes brighten with a faint gleam 


of hope. Hope that the undesired 
addition to the consular establish- 
ment might, after all, be induced to 
continue the voyage witb the yacht 
party. Such were his ideas of the 
immense distance of Egypt, that he 
would, in that case, have considered 
her safely disposed of for several 
years at least. But Mr. Deverell was 
too well informed to indulge in such 
unfounded expectations. He fully 
appreciated the certainty of the un- 
kind blow which fate suspended 
over his head. After Williams’s de- 
parture, he endeavored to find in 
slumber, if not consolation, at least 
forgetfulness of ill. But even that 
was denied him. The hour of siesta 
passed, and he rose from a sleepless 
couch more deeply and thoroughly 
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imbued with the sense of discomfort 
and injury than ever before. 

As time went on, so many such 
vigils did the coming visitation en- 
tail upon him, that at last, worried 
and nervous to the extreme pitch of 
sensitiveness, it was almost rather a 
relief than otherwise, when one 
morning as he sat in the consular 
office, glancing over the last English 
journals, his chancellor entered with 
the information that the Albatross, 
whose expected advent was well 
known, had entered the bay, and 
dropped her anchor in full view. 

With a groan to himself, Mr. De- 
verell let fall the paper, and rising 
walked through the window that 
opened to the floor, into a balcony: 
on the front of the house, where he 
requested the chancellor, who had 
followed him, to have his boat man- 
ned, and he would go at once to the 
yacht. 

“ You will scarcely find it neces- 
sary to do so, sirnor,” answered the 
Italian ; “for unless my eyes are 
much mistaken, she Las lowered a 
boat herself.” 

The consul thought so too; but 
he called for his glass to be sure. 
Yes; there was the boat pulling 
across the bay ; but, beside the sail- 
ors, it held one gentleman. No la- 
dies—positively none. 

Without wasting time in useless 
ccnjecture, he put the telescope from 
his hand, hurried forth, and was 
standing at the steps of the land- 
ing, when the boat shot against 
them, and Lord Dacre stepped 
ashore. 

The greeting between the two gen- 
tlemen was sufficiently warm, al- 
though the more demonstrative fo- 
reignerslooking on probably thought 
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it sufficiently cold. And when it 
was over, and Mr. Deverell had as- 
certained the gratifying fact that his 
daughters were on board the yacht, 
and in excellent healih, they turned 
their steps towards the consular re- 
sidence, on entering which, Mr. De- 
verell ushered his guest along alarge, 
cool hall, and up a very imposing 
stair-case into an airy and beautiful 
saloon on the second story, where 
he !rang the bell and ordered re- 
freshments, which, however, were 
declined by Lord Dacre ; and there- 
fore, to his own infinite regret, the 
curious eyes of Williams were dis- 
missed by a nod from his master ; 
and what passed in the half hour’s 
entirely private conversation which 
then ensued, he had no means of 
knowing. At the end of that time, 
the two gentlemen came forth, and 
extering Lord Dacre’s waiting boat, 
were straightway rowed back to the 
side of the Albatross. In a short 
time it again returned, and the sis- 
ters, for the first time since early 
childhood, were once more togetber 
beneath their father’s roof. 

Less than an hour afterwards, the 


Albatross weighed her anchor, set: 


her sails, and standing out of the 
bay, shaped her course for Naples. 

It was a litile after sunset, and 
just at an hour when the welcome 
sea-breeze raises to cool the warm 
air, and stir the heavy foliage of the 
South, that Lady Dacre came forth 
into the garden to seek some soo h- 
ing power in the beauty of nature, 
for all the strifo of passion which 
was warring within her. 

Several days had elapsed since 
their arrival. Miss Deverell and 
herself had removed from the city, 
and were now re.iding at a small 
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casino & few miles distant on the 
bay, where the Consul always spent 
the summer months, and whither he 
proposed to remove, when the addi- 
tion was made to his establishment. 
Miss Deverell acquiesced at once, 
and Lady Dacre, thoroughly list- 
less and indifferent, had no objec- 
tion to offer—so they went. For 
the first time in their lives there 
was cold and utter estrangement 
between the sisters; not even the 
mutual anxiety knawing at their 
hearts had availed to draw them to- 
gether, or to melt away their sore 
misconceptions. . Yet in the breast 


- of each, although, perhaps, unac- 


knowledged even to themselves, was 
a yearning for the sure confidante 
who never before had failed, which 
at times could scarcely be gainsaid ; 
and oppressed by this, as well as 
other sterner trouble, it was scarce- 
ly wonderful that all the sunny 
bloom and elasticity of aspect seem- 
ed gone from Lady Dacre’s May-like 
beauty ; even as all the joyous 1 ght 
had left her eyes, or long since been 
drowned in tears. She was so un- 
fitted, either by nature or experience 
for trouble—so much a child in her 
need of shielding care and love, that 
it was almost piteous to see how the 
struggle of bearing all this alone had 
bowed her down’ to a state of im- 
passive wretchedness, that wrote it- 
self in strange lines on the young 
face—the face so sadly different from 
the one which had watched the last 
fading outline of England’s cliffs, 
how short a time before. 

Listlessly she roamed to and fro, 
through the wilderness of bloom 
which at any other time would have 
so delighted her, but which now she 
scarcely saw, and heeded not at all. 
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At last she reached the extreme iim- 
its of the grounds, a height which 
overlooked the sleeping azure of the 
bay below, its dotted group of emer- 
ald isles, the straits of entrance, the 
commanding fort, with its broad 
flag and passing sentinels, even the 
distant sea beyond. And here, be- 
neath the spreading branches of a 
1 rge plane tree, were rustic seats, 
and a small table placed. As these 
facts proved, the spot had always 
been a favorite one of the Consul’s, 
to which he frequently repaired at 
sunset to smoke his chibouque and 
enjoy the evening breeze. Of late, 


however, the worthy gentleman had 
found a great deal of business to de- 
tain him at his residence in the city, 
so much, indeed, that a disinterested 
looker-cn might have been pardoned 


for wondering why he should have 
proposed a removal to the Casius on 
his daughters’ part, when the inter- 
ests of British commerce required 
his own presence so constantly at 
the consular headquarters. Perhaps 
Williams was not a dsinterested 
looker-on—for he certainly found 
nothing remarkable in the proceed. 
ing, and indeed secretly much ap- 
plauded his master’s wisdom ; espe- 
cially since himself still held under 
his authority the city establishment. 
Indeed it is only fair to state that 
both the Consul and his major-do- 
mo found themselves agreeably dis- 
appointed in the disposition which 
Geraldine had manifested, for in- 
stead of asserting the rights of her 
position, and taking the household 
reins of government into her own 
hands, as they had expected, she 
seemed much more disposed to pre- 
serve a profound indifference to all 
things which concerned it—and Wil- 
liams waited in vain the first hostile 
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demonstration towards the powers 
of his viceroyship. “It is all very 
good, so far,” he thought distrust- 
fully, as the days went on, and still 
MissDeverell gave no token of any ag- 
gres@ ve intentions; “but she hasn’t 
been here no time to speak of yet. 
And after the strangeness wears off, 
we'll see. She ben’t her mother’s 
daughter if she is willing to let well 
enough alone.” 

As for Lady Dacre, she sat down 
on the Consul’s neglected seat, and 
placing her elbows on the table, 
supported her head in her hands, 
and gazed wistfully on the broad 
extended view at her fect, to that 
distant shining sea—looking as 
yainly, sighing as wearily, as ever 
poor Mariana in her moated grange, 
for the sight of a well-known sail 
and the coming of a famiiiar pre- 
sence. How long she gazed she did 
not know, for sunset deepened to 
twilight, and at last sea and shore 
were too closely wrapped in the 
dusk mantle of the gloaming for her 
to distinguish any among the dis- 
tant objects. Then the utter hope- 
lessness of her expectation, seemed 
to rush over her with new force, 
and dropping her face on the table, 
she gave vent to her weary unhap- 
piness in bitter tears. Nota mere 
summer gust, like those which she 
had ever known before, and, in fact, 
been somewhat addicted to the in- 
dulgence of, but such a tempest of 
grief as can at any time only harm, 
not relieve. Her heart felt none 
the less heavy for the choking sobs 
that were swelling her breast and 
rushing from her lips ; but the emo- 
tion had been so long restrained 
and crushed back, thai now it must 
have outlet. 

Suddenly a hand fell on her 
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shoulder, with a light, cold touch, 
a hand which made her start, and 
her sister’s quietly modulated tones 
said, “ Gertrude, I have been look- 
ing for you. Come in and lie down; 
you will make yourself ill.” 

This was what their intercourse 
had become, frigidly distant, yet 
preserving every appearance which 
decorum demanded. But that 
evening Lady Dacre had broken 
through her icy barriers in one re- 
spect, and she felt that she could 
not bear them in another. So 
she drew away from that hand 
whose touch only chilled her, and 
steadied her voice sufficiently to 
reply : 

“T had rather be left alone. I 
don’t care about coming in ; and as 
for being ill, what does it matter?” 

“Tt matters a great deal,” said 
“T am 


Miss Deverell, decidedly. 
surprised at you for speaking so. 


Come in, Gertrude! I insist upon 
it, for I cannot leave you here 
alone.” 

“ And why not ?” demanded Lady 
Dacre, in a tone which caused her 
sister to involuntarily fall back a 
little. ‘How does it concern you 
il I desire to be left alone—at least, 
in peace, to suffer!” 

She had lifted her face in so 
speaking, and there was light 
enough still lingering to show all 
its forlorn misery to her sister’s 
eyes. aie, tear-stained, and with 
dark purple circles under the for- 
merly so sunny eyes, it spoke a his- 
tory in itself, which sent a pang to 
the heart of the gazer. She was 
silent for a moment before speak- 
ing in a different and far soiter 
tone, “You are not in a state to 
judge for yourself ; you are almost 
sick now.” 

“ And who has made mo so ?” in- 
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terrupted Lady Dacre, almost fierce- 
ly, “who, when one word could have 
spared me all this, requited my ef- 
forts in her behalf by dealing back 
upon me such suffering as people 
never know twice? Go, and leave 
me to its indurance. Go; my heart 
must break or cease to live soon; 
and I don’t care one feather’s weight 
which.” 

Her head sank down on her pil- 
lowing arms, and they, together 
with the long fair hair which was 
now entirely unbound, concealed 
her face from view. By her side 
Geraldine stood unmoving, perplex- 
ed, and not a little startled. And 
near them the flowers sent up their 
sweet fragrance all unheeded, and 
¢he dusk, deepening in its warm 
softness, now owned the faint lustre 
of one or two silver stars. At last 
Miss Deverell spoke, quietly and 
without apparent effort. “ Ger- 
trude, if I have done you injustice, 
was it not in your power then, is it 
not in your power now, to dispel 
my suspicions by one single word ?” 

“Dispel your suspicions !” repeat- 
ed Lady Dacre, in atone of quiver- 
ing scorn, “And what right had 
you to entertain suspicions? No; 
I will never lower myself sufficiently 
to recognize or dispel them.” 

“Then you have only yourself to 
blame for their continuance,” said 
her sister coldly ; and she turned 
as if about to move away. 

“Yes,” Iacknowledge that,” came 
the faint answer in reply. “I have 
only myself to blame—no one else, 
Only myself persisted in the effort 
to win for you happiness; and this 
is the end. If I had left untouch- 
ed that which did not concern me, 
I might be happy, and you not mis- 
erable.” 


Geraldine paused. The utter 
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weariness, the despairing cadence 
of the tones which spoke these 
words, arrested her steps. They 
scemed the voice of some spirit 
which had laid down its arms in a 
sore and mortal combat, never to 
take them up again. Pity took the 
place of anger, and urged her to 
make one more effort for an under- 
standing. Again her hand fell on 
her sister’s shoulder, but with a dif- 
ferent touch from its former ; and 
her voice scunded terse, as it broke 
the silence with one quick question, 
“Gertrude, did you write that note 
in my name?” 

No answer came. In the odor- 
ous darkness, with its myriad bright 
eyes looking down, all was. still- 
ness. But Geraldine felt her sis- 
ter’s form quiver beneath her hand, 
and that sign of emotion gave her 
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courage to speak again, after wait- 
ing vainly for reply. 

* Gertrude, I ask it in the name 
of the. affection which from child- 
hood has never known cloud until 
now; more, I demand it in the 
name of that justice to yourself, 
which you seem to have forgotten 
that you owe. One word, my sister, 
only one—tell me that note was 
written for me.” 

Gradually her arm had crept 
nearer, until now it encircled her 
sister’s form. And then Lady 
Dacre once more raised her face, 
pushing back with both hands the 
bright hair that fell over and around 
it in rich masses of confusion. 

“You know it was!” she cried 
passionately; and with that ex- 
clamation, her head sunk fainting 
on the shoulder beside her. 
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Here is the way it aff.cted a chap, who tells about it in a provincial 
journal -— 


“Tt seemed that her whole conformations 
Were charged with electrical fire ; 
While her eyes gave out bright scintillations, 
Like sparks from the telegraph wire. 


Tis said that in many disorders 
Magnetic appliances cure, 
But such an electrical current 
Is more than my nerves can endure, 


*¢] touched but the tips of her fingers, 
And felt a sensation so rare, 
Methinks, if my arms had entwined her, 
They would have been paralyzed there,” 








By the Bible we mean the Hebrew 
Scriptures, that book about which 
there has been so much controversy, 
and such vast misapprehension, 
both with regard to its language, 
its nativity and its residences. We 
may give thanks to the energetia 
army of the Ezyptologers, who have 
mostly worked for its destruction or 
humiliation, for the means unwit- 
tingly furnished to aid in the re- 
storation of an understanding of it. 
When we find such men as Baron 
Bunson repeating, in his bulky the- 
oretical work on Egypt, some dozen 
times, that there is no historical 
data or chronology in the Bible be- 
fore the time of Solomon, he but 
publishes that he is ignorant of its 
contents, and, like his German 
school of philcsophers, only repeats 
the assertion as an evidence of his 
science, 

Moses was an Egyptian; in re- 
ligion a Hebrew Israelite, whom 
Paul tells us, “was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians.” Paul 
was not a man to put forth idle 
words, or without an object. Hence 
he calls attention to the fact that 
the Mcsaic writings have an Egyp- 
tian basis. 

We must preface our remarks 
again by clearing away some of the 
Rabbinical rubbish still held by the 
Church. One thing is by reading 
Hebrew according to its Jewish 
vocalization. Another is the unna- 


tural teaching so productive of 
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skepticism, that the patriarchs were 
men who lived centuries. We know 
this could not be, yet the Scripture 
is strictly correct, and uses a no- 
menclature common at the present 
day. Suppose we were writing of 
the Norman family, we might say 
the Norman was brought forth in 
A. D. 927, in 1066 he begat Briton, 
and he lived afterwards to 1120. So 
Plantagenet was born in 1154, and 
in 1400 begat the red rose, and died 
in 1521. So with the Bourbon, who 
died the other day in Spain, and so 
with Noah or the Noachites, or in 
the Egyptian language, Menes, from 
Men, “to build :’ Hebrew, Noah, to 
place, to set up, he was born in A. H. 
1056, and continued 500 years build- 
ing, without any other history of 
his acts ; he then produced three 
great rulers, Ham, Shem and 
Japhet, the latter a great expound- 
er and civilizer, who ruled jointly 
with Shem, Gen. 9, 27, Japhet, 
meaning to be opened, to expound. 
The whole earth was overspread 
with the posterity of these three 
sons of Noah, not saying, however, 
that there were no other people. 
Ham foynded most of Egypt 
through Mizraim, Cush and Canaan. 
Shem settled Lower Egypt and 
began a great empire—of Arphaxed 
in Northern Assyria, and the Elam- 
ites, about Persia, Assyria and Ara- 
mea; these branched off into other 
kingdoms; a Hamite, Nimrod, built 
the Babylonian empire, and the As- 
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syrian branched off from him, and 
built Nineveh—not before, but after 
Babylon. These facts are only in- 
cidently mentioned. Phut, the third 
son of Ham, is supposed to have 
builded a kingdom in Africa, Mauri- 
tania and Libya. Now, of all these 
nations, the Bible history includes 
one people and one empire at a 
time, its details in the Pentateuch 
being confined to Shem, and that 
part of Ham which includes Ethi- 
opia and its kingdoms, Mizraim or 
Ezypt, and its kingdoms or prov- 
inces, which were joined in one 
great empire. We may here no- 
tice a law which seems to have pre- 
vailed in the world—that is, the 
civilized historic world—has always 
been governed by two great em- 
pires, whose ages are 1260 years, 
half the cycle of 2520, the great 


moral empires controlling the secu- 


lar. The first Assyrian empire 
dates from about 2000 to 3260; its 
cotemporary was Egypt, whose first 
empire began about A. H. 1056, 
and ended with its old empire 
or 12th Dynasty, in 2316, which is 
about the death of Joseph ; its se- 
cond empire about the same time, 
ending in A. H. 35,6, when the 
captivity to Babylon occurred, 
which was a cotemporary empire. 
The middle empire of Egypt is but 
a fancy of Ezyptologers. About 
this period begins historic Greece 
and Rome—Greece, in her historic 
stage, from about 2600 to 3860, 
when she was merged in Rome. 
The Persian empire runs parallel 
with Rome, which began 900 years 
B. C., and was divided in A. D. 364 
into the Eastern and Western em- 
pires. The Eastern empire arose 
about A. D. 300, or before, and 
ended in the 15:h century. The 
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great Mohammedan and Papal em- 
pires ran about the same period, 
as far as we can see, the Mohamme- 
dan beginning in the 7th century, 
A. D. 612, and the Papal as a tem- 
poral power about the same time. 
Their empires should end about the 
present time, and it does not look 
unlikely, 

The empire treated of in detail in 
the Bible is historically the Egyp- 
tian, however strange this assertion 
may seem (but mainly as the basis 
of a spiritual empire woven upon it), 
and we think we are prepared to 
prove it; and although it may re- 
quire a more minute analysis than 
can be furnished in these articles, it 
will be fully given in a more elabor- 
ate work. 

Rabbinical tradition, the great 
perverter of truth, is largely ac- 
countable for the false impressions 
on the subject, aided by a very tri- 
fling mistranslation in the Bible of 
just one word, The Noachites un- 
doubtedly had progressed to Egypt 
bef6re the peried named as the 
bringing forth of Hum, Shem 
and Japhet in 1556, as from that 
point the records synchronize per- 
fectly, and we will show it as we 
go along. 

The supposition that the entrance 
into Egypt was in Jacob’s time, and 
lasted 430 years only, has relation 
to his dynasty alone, for we read in 
Gen. 11, 28, generally rendered as 
though Abram came from Chaldea: 
* And Haran died before Terah his 
father, in the land of his nativity, 
with the light of the Chaldeans ;” 
and the 30th vs.: “ And Terah took 
the sign of Abram his son, and ‘he 
sign of Lot the son of Haran his 
son’s son, and the sign of Sarai his 
daughter-in-law, wife of Abram his 
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son, and they carried with them the 
enlightenment of the Chaldeans, to 
go the to land of Canaan.” No one 
has ever found Ur of the Chaldeans, 
for there was no such place, but the 
Chaldean lore had been preserved 
by Terah’s family, and they took it 
with them on their way to Canaan, 
which goal they did not at that time 
reach, but returned to their con- 
nections in Egypt, in the third dy- 
nasty after, or just 215 years, 7. e., 
from 2103 to 2238, and did not start 

gain for Canaan until Moses led 
them forth, 430 years after. If 
otherwise, how was it that Ishmael’s 
mother was an Egyptian, or why 
did Ishmael go there for his wife? 
Esau likewise marricd in Evypt. 
Only the Abramide left and return- 
ed, hence the great confusion both 
with the th: ologians and the Egypt- 
ologers, as to the time the Hebrews 
were in Egypt, and with the latter 
the Hyksos kings. 

The Noachites ended in A. H. 
2006, and Abram started with Terah 
at this time, and delayed at Haran, 
but went on with Lot in 2023, Gen. 
12, 4, Terah remaining in Haran, 
where he died in 2083, They then 
went soulh, not north, the subse- 
quent location of Canaan. 

The Bible history from this point 
is of Abram’s family and its sur- 
roundings. We are geographically 
far from Babylon, Chaldea and 
Palestine ; the empire under rule is 
Mizraim and Cush, and the Hamitic 
and Shemitic branches running co- 
temporary ; Canaan is north and 
west,and we have not yet reached 
it. And the parallel between the 
Bible and Egyptologers may be thus 
seen, beginning with Noah and 
Moses. The 10th chapter of Gene- 
sis gives the geographical divisions , 
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and the dynasties are found in the 
records taken by Eratosthenes from 
those of the priests; and by Afri- 
canus, whom Eusebins copied from 
the book called Manetho, supposed 
to be written by a person of that 
name by Egyptologers, but proba- 
bly the title of the book of Menes, 
or meaning the records of the build- 
ers. In fact, all that we have of 
Manetho is from these books, and 
other Greeks, with the Manes Hel- 
lenized. The real names we get 
from the monuments of stone and 
papyrus; the quotations are few, 
and the other matter uncertain, 
Eusebius borrowing from Africanus. 
The record of kings, as given by 
Eratosthenes, covers some 7 dynas- 
ties and 38 kings. 

Beginning with the 10th chapter 
of Genesis, and following the line 
of Shem through the book of Gen- 
esis, it ends with it, king synchro- 
nizing with king, family and gener- 
ation with dynasties, so clearly that 
the only marvel is the blindness of 
Egyptolozers to the fact. The dy- 
nasties given by Eusebius and Afri- 
canus, cover the same families, in- 
ciuding their branches, through 
Ethiopia and Mizra‘m, or Egypt, to 
the end of tie 30th dynasty, and 
ending with the book of Nehemiah. 
The first two dynasties are called 
Thinites—the second running into 
the Memphites, the Thinites co- 
inciding with the 10th chapter to 
Shem and ‘the Eberite family, who 
are Memphites. Shem lived after 
he begat Arphaxad 500 years, &c., 
until 2158, and the Memphite dy- 
nasties run to this time, when the 
7, 8 and 11 are combined, for we are 
now with Jacob’s family at Laban’s, 
and Jacob’s name is changed to 
Israel, or Man of God, or in real 
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Hebrew, which may be traced in 
Egyptian, Royal Man of God, the 
Ra being the Egyptian for ruler, 
Royal or Son of the Sun, and the 
1ith and 12th dynasties are called 
Dispolitans, or People of God. 

The 6th and 7th dynasties are 
omitted by Eratosthenes, as well as 
the 9th and 10th, for they are:not 
in the genealogical line; the 5th 
and 6th are cailed Elephantine, or 
Ethiopic, and they refer to the fa- 
milies of Nahor in the 22d chapter 
of Keturah, in the 25th, and the 9th 
and 10th, called Heracleopolitan, re- 
fer to Esau and Seir, in the 36th 
chapter, the whole closing with Jo- 
seph’s life. The synchronisms are 
not confined to the race of the kings, 
but throughout the prominent his- 
torical events of the Bible, are iden- 
tical with those of Egyptology, as, 
for instance, Rameses the Great is 
Moses, and begins the 19th dynasty. 
The name signifies Royal Moses, Ra 
being the kingly title. The ncxt is 
Sethos Ist, the great. All with the 
name of Seth are founders of a re- 
gime, and this is Joshua. Egyptolo- 
gy tells us he conquered Ludim, 
Palestine and Libyan, just what 
Joshua did. Then in Egyptology 
we have, in the 20th and 21st dynas- 
ties, twelve named Rameses, and 
seven kings. ‘Che two dynasties are 
combined, and the Bible gives us 
twelve Mosaic judges, and seven 
other reigns, six servitudes, and one 
usurper, a total like Manetho of 320 
years, reaching to 3037. Then we 
have Smendes, or Samuel, and Rusm, 
or David, and the remark, “ before 
him comes Peankh as High Priest,” 
this is Elkanah of Sam., 1., 1., the 
father of Samuel. There is in Paris 
a Stelawhich records a miraculous 
event in the reign of the 12th Ra- 
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meses, (i. e., Samson,) under his 
successor we find Her Hor, the High 
Priest of the Sanctuary of Thebes, 
prefect of the palace, also comman- 
der of the army; he after the death 
of Rameses 14th assuming full regal 
title, and founds a new empire. 
Bunson, 4th vol., p. 593. Eli was 
the 13:h Rameses, Samuel the 14th, 
then Samuel of Mount Ephraim 
ruled and founded the Duavidical 
empire. 

The names in the Bible are royal 
appellations, all being kings or 
princes, except when otherwise de- 
signated in afew instances. Thus 
we must find Moses’s real name in 
Ezypt, his appellative meaning, 
drawing from the waters, waters sym- 
bolising peoples, The government 
of the eighteen preceding dynasties, 
as well as that in the book of Gene- 
sis, was somewhat of a theocracy, 
the rule descending from father to 
son, but not in primogeniture, for 
the king gave the inheritance to 
whichever son he chose, or was di- 
rected to. This system lasted to 
the 19th dynasty, when the great 
reformer, Moses, instituted a repub- 
lican form of government, chose from 
the people a senate composed of se- 
veaty elders to govern, and separated 
Church and State. The apostolic 
succession of the reigning Israelitish 
families being in Levi—while the 
civil rule was in the Judges called 
Rameses. But to show the analogy 
still more pointedly, we will give the 
book of Genesis complete, which in- 
cludes the 38 names of Eratosthenes, 
which are independent of Manetho, 
but giving the same chronological 
line from Noah to Joseph in Egypt. 
He was an eminent astronomer, and 
is said to have been ordered to make 
the list, and render the names into 
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Greek by their meaning, and this 
makes their recognition difficult, for 
each king had a name and an ap- 
pellative, ag is proven by their es- 
cutcheons, Moses giving the latter, 
but we sometimes see them with 
both in the Bible, as in Benjamin’s 
case, and Ben Oini, the Ben, being 
a prefix like the Ra, Eratosthenes 
was born about the time the Alex- 
andrian school translated the Sep- 
tuagint, and his utter lack of a pro- 
per knowledge of the significance 
of the names attests the literal and 
material character of the intellect of 
his age. Manetho is said to have 
been the High Priest of the Temple 
of Isis, (Ish, ) at Sebennytus, in Low- 
er Egypt, about fifty or seventy-five 
years earlier, but what crudiiies 
came from him are chargeable to his 
Greek copyist, who sometimes gets 
the names phonetically and Helle- 
nises it, and sometimes ideographi- 
cally, and puts it through the same 
process, whereby even such philolo- 
gists as Bunson are utterly bewil- 
dered in applying them back from 
the Greek to the real names on the 
monument. 

We will give the records of Moses 
and Eratosthenes only in the pre- 
sent article, and put them in juxta- 
position. Although not divided in- 

. Nomechieri 


. Stoichus 
. Gosomus, a great lawgiver 


. Anophis 


. Ragosis......ceceees dae uahaeaes 
10 
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to dynasties parallel with Manethos 
yet they are marked by dynasti¢ 
appellations : 


1. Menes 

2. Atothes, son 

3. Atothes 2d, son.... 32 

4. Diabes or Meabes.. 19 ...... Canaan, 
5. Pemphos Be ramen Shem. 
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These constitute the five heads of 
national families, as given in the 10th 
chapter of Genesis, and called the 
“generations of Noah”—they are 
styled Thinites. We would judge 
from the Hebrew word Thanin, to 
extend, to spread, rather than from 
the town of This, as some suppose. 
From this word comes Thinin, the 
great water serpent, the crocodile, 
the symbol of the god Typhon, born 
on the third day, corresponding with 
the era of Noah. There was also a 
god of this era belonging to the 
Osiris order, called Anep, or Anu- 
bis, represented with the head of a 
jackal—hence in Hebrew we have 
the word thin for jackal. Their 
next series are called Memphites, 
from an Egyptian word, ma, mphtah, 
or place of the good God, 1. e., Mem- 
phis, where the Noachites built a 
capital. We begin in 1655, the year 
of the Flood: 


35 
30 


. 1658 
1948 


two years after the Flood, 
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These are the “generations of Shem,” in the 11th chapter ; the third 
being the “ generations of Terah,” in the end of the same chapter, and in 
19, 31: 

15. Saop is . sc  sveee eeeeeee Abram, 
16, Saophis And .........cececcecees siskea tees 27 

17. Menches, i. ¢., a builder 

18. Mosthes, i. e., from the waters ......... a 

19. Pammis, i. e. an Ammounite...... 


155 
To these add the Ist, and also the date of commence- 


ment, for they are cotemporary with the others .. 190 


345 
1653 


2000 
The fourth is also Memphite, and is consecutive to the second, continu- 
ing the generations of Terah : 


20. Apapus re Abraham, 
21. No name 


1879 
1986 


Apapus was the greatest of kings, and built the great pyramid, and Ni- 
trokris was a queen that survived him, and built the third one. The 
fifth are called Memphites, and Dispolitans, i.e, people of God, and 
are the generations of Isaac, (Gen. 25-19,) for at its end Jacob is called 
Israel, or royal, man of God, the ra standing for royal in Egyptian; these 
are in 29th and 30th Genesis : 


23. Myteus Jacob to his birth, 60. 
24. Thousimares . Reuben, 

25. Sethimiles Simeon. 

26. Semphukrates 

27. Chouther ave seew eee ce Judah, 


28. Meyres Dan. 
29. Tho Mreptha....... ‘ Napthali. 


30. Sorku Mius . Gad, 
issuvegeed .. Asher to Jacob’s 


Glst year...... 60 


120 
2048 


2164 2168 


For some reason we are given two sums for the above figures, 166 and 
178, the former leaving out Reuben, 12, who was disinherited, Gen. 49.4. 
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Therefore we add 166 to the third dynasty, 200041662166. The 
are styled Deospolitans : 


To Jacob before Pharaoh. 
Gen, 47-9. ..ccceee mee 


2168 


— = 


2238 


Add the 5th 
Joseph’s death, 2309... 2311 
These being the generations of Jacob, 37,2. 


In this four the order of 30th Gen. is not observed, for Rachel’s two 
sons precedes Leah’s last two. Joseph is Amenemes throughout, and 
these are the years of his vicéroyalty recognized by E syptology, and seen 
in Genesis. ‘The Hamites were already sovereigns in Memphis, with 
Shemites ; and now we see the family of Abrabam returning to their Egyp- 
tian brethren. While viceroy, Joseph married the daughter of the High 


Priest of Heleopolis, or city of the sun, (Gen. 41-45,) and was called: 


36. Sephoros 
37. Phurora 

87 
2311 
2398 


Add the above........6- 


It is very difficult to understand 
the length of the reigns, and utterly 
impossible to reconc.le either these 
or Manetho with Moses. They are 
doubtless astronomical numbers, re- 
cording the transits of stars and 
applied to the reigning king, re- 
gardless of his years. Thus a king 
may live through one transit and 
into a second, and he will appear 
twice in the lists, or vice versa; 
there may be two transits to one 
king. Though this may be only con- 
jectural, yet all their manner of 
computation and education, their 
system of astronomy, &c., confirms 
the view. 

We must defer our parallel with 
Manatho’s lists until our next, when 
g we will also show the striking syn- 


Zapnath paaneah .... 2238 
Ephraim. 

Manasseh. 

To Jacob’s death..... 17 


22355 
To Joseph’s death.... 54 


2309 
chronism of historic incidents, 
wherein the gross tendency to lite- 
ral materialism is amply exhibited 
by the Greeks of the Alexandrian 
era. Now this is the regular genea- 
logical line that carries the Messi- 
anic chronology, from Adam and 
Noah, via Abram, Israel, Moses, 
Joshua, David, &., and completes 
the series in the book of Genesis, 
just as Manetho’s first volume does. 

The Biblical history, like the Egyp- 
tian, is divided into three eras, the 
pre-Mosaic, the Egyptian, and Ca- 
naanite, ending in Babylon. The 
Bible, moreover, gives us four great 
spiritual eras—the Noahie, or Shem- 
itic, the Israelitish, the Mosaic, and 
the Davidical. 

The Egyptian account of the first 
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era is that of a government of three 
orders of gods, without any reliable 
chronology. ‘The first order con- 
sisied of eight gods, corresponding 
to the eight sons of Cain in Genesis 
4th. The second order was of twelve 
gods, corresponding to Adam, Cain, 
Abel, Seth, and eight to Noah, in 
Genesis 5th. The third order con- 
sisted of seven gods. The first is 
Osiris, and this set are interspersed 
in the second order, Isis, (ish,) 
Osisis, (Adam,) and Horus, (Seth, ) 
combined in all of them, except the 
creaiive gods, Ammen, and Knept, 
i.e. Elhi and Jehovah. Osisis is 
lord of the lower world. Isis is a 
female to Osiris, mother, sister, wifes 
&c., but representing ish, the inner 
or spiritual man, Horus is the son 
of Osiris, as Seth was of Adam, who 
was lord of the lower earth also. 
The Osiris order is represented by 
five gods, born in five days, of seven- 
ty-two days each, 5)}472=360 the 
circle ; these days of 72 represent 
the cycle of 480 years, as explained 
in the last article. In the first day 
Osiris was born; in the second, the 
younger Horus, called Amesis. The 
tiird day Tiphon, who killed Osiris. 
The allegory of the flood that killed 
Adam was in the third day, but like 
Adam, Osiris rises again in the end 
triumphantly. In the fourth day, 
Isis, the daughter of Hermes, (1. e., 
Thoth,) this corresponds to Sarah, 
the first mother mentioned after the 
flood. And the fifth, Nepthys, or 
victory, carries us to Moses. Ho- 
rus, (t.e., Enoch,) represents, by 
the Egyptian account, the vernal 
equinox. Now correct the calendar 
of his birth, 622, as we did in the 
last article, with Moses, and take off 
half of the circle, 180, and we have 
A. H., 442, the year when the sun 
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at the vernal equinox entered the 
sign Taurus from Gemini. Typhon 
represents the autumnal equinox, 
and we come to him in 4424 1080—= 
A. H. 1522, for the calendar was 
corrected by Enoch, who marked the 
perfect year of 365, by his age. Yet 
we have not come to the dood, for 
in Gen. 6, 3, we find the flood is de- 
layed 120 years, or to 1642 ; add to 
this the difference in 1080 years, be- 
tween 360 and 365, amounting to 
15, and we have 1657. The seven 
gods, however, are not all pre-No- 
achic, for they continued to live, and 
were subsequently developed in Ja- 
cob by the name of Israel, in Ho- 
shea by the name of Jehoshua, and 
the seventh in Jedidah, by the name 
of Shalimah, called Solomon. The 
fourth was Noah. . Moses gives us a 
detailed chronology covering this 
period, not of the warld, but of the 
man Adam. But Egyptologers, be- 
lieving the tradition that it is a his- 
tory of the creation of mankind, 
discard it for the uncertain frag- 
ments of Eratosthenes, and the scraps 
of what they consider a book, writ- 
ten by Manetho. 

With Noah we begin the second 
era, or Egyptian period, and with 
him, t.e., Manes, begins the Ezyp- 
tian empire, the source of all the 
light, as the Egyptologers truly say. 
Not knowing that by Egypt they 
name the Biblical record. But we 
may be asked if these two histories 
are identical, where is Egyptian his- 
tory? We answer it is in Egypt, on 
her monuments, it was the book 
called Manetho, which her pricst- 
hood kept, and alone understood, 
whence Africanus and others got 
extracts, and Hellenized them, and 
whence Moses, who understood and 
did not Hellenize them, received his 
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principal statistics. But we may 
again be asked, where is Egyptian 
history after the exode? We an- 
swer, they had none; her monuments 
were built by the Shemites, and 
ceased with the Ramesses, or Judges, 
and the Egyptians of Alexandria, 
finding their history in the Mosaic 
writings, in the charge of the priests, 
tock what history they had from 
that same line of priests, who had 
then ceased to live in Egypt. With 
their departure, the history of Egypt 
becomes a blank, and of little im- 
portance-until towards the Alexan- 
drian era, when those reliable Greeks 
(?) either ignorar tly or fraudulent- 
ly, applied the post Exode history 
of the Bible to Egypt. If this is 
not so, then the Bible is a fiction, 
based upon the facts of Egyptian 
history. But this is not true, for 
we will now prove that its construc- 
tion is such as to refute that theory. 
For if it is not a work of inspiration, 
it is at least written with an intelli- 
gence that details the past, present 
and future in a marvellous manner, 
and Egyptian history being Biblical, 
will help us to elucidate this posi- 
tion. In the early years of the 
Noahchites, the literature was based 
on figures of animals to represent 
syllables and words. All the learn- 
ing was monopoliz d by the priestly 
order, and an alphabet was invent- 
ed by Noah, or in his era, according 
to Egyptology, by Shem or Eber, 
based on the external lineaments of 
the man Enosh, forming the letters 
with the figures of his attributes, as 
many as may be, that is, to repre- 
sent his brain, head, eyes, nose, &c. 
This moy be seen in the description 
of the contents of the ark, 7. e., The- 
beth or Thebah, in Gen. 7th, when 
read without any vocalization, and 
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as near as can be attained to the 
sense of the roots of the word—the 
derivative belonging to a later period 
of the language. And this is doubt- 
less the mean'ng of three canons of 
the parts of man, sculptured on the 
ancient temples and found by Egypt- 
ologers, whereby he is divided into 
twenty-one and a half parts, corres- 
ponding to the twenty-two primary 
letters of the alphabet. There were, 
however, a total of 30 letters, 14 
of one character, alike in male and 
female, and two unlike, and 14 alike, 
&e. The thirty letters are found ac- 
cording to the movements of the 
moon, which symbolized the Ibis- 
headed god Toth, the god of letters. 
This includes twenty-two letters, 
with five finals and three duplicated 
with a diacritic point. Tuis alpha- 
bet was attached to numerals to give 
a value to each letter, as we now 
find it, and the language was so 
formed as to express by its names 
both nouns and quantities, and its 
chronology may be read in the 
names, as I will presently exemplify. 
This language was sacerdotal, not as 
Bunson says, first formed ‘as lan- 
guages usually are, and then made 
sacred, but wholly invented and 
formed ideographically, as Bunson 
ascertained, Egyptian numerals were 
always written ; if expressed, it was 
in the vulgar tongue, which in Egypt 
was Egyptian, which Bunson him- 
self shows is Shemitic, with a light 
infusion of the Arian. It was read 
as a phonographer would now read 
his signs in any language that he 
understood. Only after Judah (i.e. 
the Jews) got hold of this sacred 
language was it profaned by vocali- 
zation, und reduced to the common 
uses of life ; and it then gavea form 
to the literature of the Shemetic 
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language, perverted by vocalization 
to carry all the Rabbinical tradi- 
tions, 

By the Hebraic system the goal is 
the Messianic man, the eighth or 
resurrection God; he was born in 
4163; the cycles end with him in 
the temple, 4175. The Messiah, or 
man ish, appeared at the Jordan in 
4193, and he ascended in 4196. 
Now the various names of dynasties 
and eras of the Bible are so valued 
in their letters as to point to these 
periods. Thus the second and third 
order of gods are represented by 
their corresponding men, and are so 
written in the Hebrew. 

Beginning with Adam, Cain, Abel, 
thence those in 5th chapter to Noah: 
we have all the second order, and 
Osiris (Adam), Seth (Seth), Enoch 
and Noah of the third order; these 
amount to 2881; then add Israel, 
Jehoshua and Solomon, all deified 
names, and we have 4194, the first 
year of the Christ. 

Diodorus says : “The children of 
the priests are taught two different 
kinds of writing, what is called the 
sacred and the more general, and 
they pay great attention to geome- 
try and arithmetic,” &., “for the 
orders and motions of the stars are 
observed, at least as industriously 
by the Egyptian as by any people 
whatever, and they keep a record 
of the motions of each for an in- 
credible number of years.”— Wilk- 
inson, 1st, 321. 

In this little paragraph may be 
seen the germ of this system of 
writing Hebrew and counting signs, 
and we may also see why the length 
of each king’s reign in Manetho dif- 
fers from Moses. It was not the 
length of the reign of this or that 
man that they record, but the pass- 
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age of certain stars or planetary 
gods, crossing certain portions of 
the Steller world, and placed jto the 
credit of the contemporary ruler, 
hence the priesthood of Thebes 
would be observing one set of stars 
while those of Me:nphis observed 
another ; and the time is named by 
an appellative, which is not the 
name of aking. Therefore one per- 
son may appear in two characters, 
and two characters as in one. 

Thus the 18th dynasty closes with 
Moses, as Amosis, expelling the He- 
brews ; the 19th opens with Moses 
as Rameses the great, in whose reign 
there was a change of gods, which 
may be seen in Exodus 6th and Deu- 
teronomy 4th. 

The exode of Moses marks the re- 
bellion of a republican faction, a re- 
volution and a contest between 
Thebes and Memphis—the former 
being Egypt proper, Jacob, with 
Jive sons, having been given a settle- 
ment elsewhere. They went South, 
and built or enlarged Thebes. The 
five probably rcpresenting the five 
sons of Rachel, counting Ephraim 
and Manasseh for Joseph. The 
wars of the Exodus are undoubted- 
ly p'aced in the popular mind too 
far north ; but of this hereafter. 

In order that the above number- 
ing of names may not appear a 
mere coincidence, we will presently 
give others ; but first will show how 
the eras of the patriarchs in Gene- 
sis 5th, coincide with the days of 
creation in 1st Genesis, and likewise 
with the five birth days of the Osi- 
ris order of gods, whom only the 
ignorant worshipped, while the 
priests knew them to be but repre- 
sentations of the varied attributes 
of Deity, as presented to the mate- 
rial mind ; the days of creation also 
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coinciding with the scriptures. The 
numbers will be corrected as we 
proceed to change the Shanah, 360, 
into the year 365. Moses gives us 
A. H. 180, for the birth of Seth, and 
he lived after he had begotten Enos, 
807=1304 807=937. This is the 
first day when light and darkness 
were divided. And Enos lived after 
begetting Cainan, 8154 937—1752 ; 
this is the second day, when there 
was an expanding firmament in the 
midst of the waters, (7. e., peoples.) 
* And the gods made the sign of the 
expansion, and separated between 
the waters, (peoples,) which were 
below the expansion, and thus it 
was,” 1-7. Noah or Manes forms a 
new and expanded empire, both 
moral and spiritual, and the allego- 
rical flood, the figure being taken 
from a remote physical disturbance 
of the waters, is the separation. 
Thence from Cainan, which name 
signifies to build up—to set up, to 
Mahalalel, 17524 840—2592, less 36, 
to correct 2556 ; this was the third 
day, when we read, “ Let the waters 
from beneath the heavens be gathered 
into one place.” And we have al- 
ready shown how the Noabic family 
gathered into Egypt, and thence 
continued into Canaan, and brought 
forth those intellectual, or spiritual 
developments, or food, symbolized 
by material vegetable food. Thence 
we proceed to Jared, §30, less 18—= 
817A 25563373, during which God 
said, “Let there be light in the fir- 
mament,” &c. This is the fourth 
day, and Moses gave the light and 
formed the church, and the two 
great lights were written on two 
stones on Mount Sinai. Thence 
from Jared to Enoch, 800, less 10—= 
790A 33734163, the end of the 
fifth day, in which the gods created 


the great dragon, i. e., Babylon. In 
the sixth day the gods said, “Let 
us form Adam in our own image,” 
&ec. In the fifth day the wafers. i.e., 
the peoples, brought forth. In the 
sixth day it reads, “let the earth 
bring forth.” This word is a sym- 
bol for the Church, and whenever 
used will be found fitting as such. 
And it brought forth in 4163, the 
man Jesus, the second Adam. And 
Enoch lived sixty-five years, and 
brought forth Methusaleh, or the 
messenger of death, or of the dead 
man, “And Enoch (i. e., Christ,) 
walked with the gods, and was not, 
for the gods took his sign.” Enoch 
walked with the gods 300 years after 
he begat Methusaleh, just about the 
time that Christ walked wih the 
gods of Rome, after A. D. 65, and 
then “was not,” at least, during 
Methusaleh’s time, which reached to 
653-4 7821117, the dawn of tho 
Reformation. 

We will now give another pecu- 
liar numbering: The first set of 
patriarchs are in the 4th of Genesis, 
Cain’s family, wherein are the eight 
gods of the first order. We will 
number their names from Cain to 
Adah seven names, giving us 1569, 
just covering the birth of Shem, 
Ham and Japhet, then proceed with 
Zillah and the next generation, end- 
ing with Naamah, th? beautiful, and 
it brings us to 2547, the Levitical 
dynasty. We now go to the second 
list of patriarchs, and gods of the 
second order, with whom we divided 
the days, and add Seth of the first 
day, 700-3247 ; then Enos, Cainan, 
Mahalaheel and Jared, and being 
up the sixth day 917 43247—=4144, 
when tbe infant Saviour was in 
Egypt. Mosaic chronology uses the 
cycle of 360 and the canicular 
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period of 360>44—1440; while 
another school in Egypt used the 
sothic cycle of 1461 or 365-44—= 
1460, with one intercalary year, 
reckoning from the rising of Sirius, 
the dog star, in conjunction with 
the sun at the vernal equinox. Seth 
is placed at A. H. 130, add to that 
two sothic cycles 130 429223052, 
now correct the calendar, as Moses 
did at the Passover, by deducting 
190, and we have A. H. 2862-1322 
B. C., which year is known to have 
been a sothic year by modern as- 
tronomical data, and add that to 
2862 and we have 4184; but the 
difference of latitude in Egypt, 
where the first observations were 
made, and that of Palestine, would 
give us about 4163. 

Although we can multiply the 
lines of numbering names where 
they are found in consecutive or der, 
ending with the Messianic era, to 
a wonderful extent, we will endeavor 
to show in what manner they con- 
tain a perfectly formed spiritual edi- 
fice, with its material symbolical 
«difices in Egypt and Palestine. It 
may be noted that in the 5th of 
Genesis, that although the word Son 
is applied to Seth and to Enos, it is 
not applied to another until we 
reach Noah. The word ben pri- 
marily signifying to build, hence is 
synonymous with builder. Eben 
stone has a like primary significance, 
coming from the same root. Now 
there is a peculiar phrase in the 
Bible, doubtless rendered errone- 
ously; it is made to refer to the age 
of men, in the translation, as in 
Gen. 5th, 32: “ And Noah was five 
hundred years old,” whereas it 
reads, “ And Noah was a son (i. e., 
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builder) five hundred years.” This 
is not the manner of designating 
age in the 5th and 11th chapters, 
and elsewhere; it does not mean to 
tell the age, but the building period 
of the dynasty. The phrase is used 
forty-three times in the line of his- 
toric books, beginning with Noah, 
forty-two of which belong to the 
edifice, the forty-third is a king of 
Babylon. Forty-two is a peculiar 
number, a working period or six 
days of seven each. The Noachic 
began in 1056, and Noah built 500 
years, and 600 years 1056,41100= 
2156. Thus we go on to the forty- 
second builder, Jehoiachim, making 
the corrections between Sharrim 
and years, and it reaches 4175, or 
Jesus in the temple. Then Zede- 
kiah of Babylonish make, built 
twenty-one years, reaching the cru- 
cifixion in 4196. But the edifice is 
built with forty-two builders. So 
the book of the dead in Egypt is 
addressed to Osiris and 42 judges, 
“the Lords of Truth.” So in the 
chronological line in Genesis there 
are twenty-two names ; the next is 
found in Exodus 6th, and are Levi, 
Kohorth, Annam, Moses, then twelve 
judges, with Eli, Samuel, Saul and 
David, making forty-two to the last 
god, Solomon, and the ‘Templo. 
The table of the forty-two items of 
building may be found in the book 
* Who was Jesus ?” 

The application of the phrase 
builder to the patriarchs will apply 
with redoubled significance when 
we investigate the buildings and 
temples in Egypt and Palestine, 
which will but magnify the wonder 
how the Egyptologers have depend- 
ed upon the fragmentary secon.i- 
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hand scraps of Manetho, Hellenized 
by the Greeks, rather than the ex- 
plicit record of Moses, the Egypt- 
ian. 

One of the most satisfactory of 
them, however, Seyfforth, does ad- 
here to Moses, but is misled by the 
Septuagint, which went through 
three centuries of Alexandrian 
manipulation. 

We will give another curious sys- 
tem developed in the Scripture 
writings. Of the male names intro- 
duced, all come within one of these 
shapes—first, “ he begat,” &c.; se- 
cond, as the “sons of Japhet were ;” 
and the other form to which we 
would call attention is, “and 
she bare a son and called his name 
Seth.” Of these latter class there 
are thirty-six instances, having a 
total of eighteen mothers, just two 
to a mother, yet not so in their 
order, for Leah and Rachel have 
twelve of them, and these are sub- 
divided in three classes. We will 
first proceed with 24, or two-thirds 
of them, that are named by a play 
upon the word, as for instance with 
the first one Seth, “and she called 
his name Sth, for the gods have 
appointed (Se/h) to me other seed,” 
&c. These are Seth, Noah, Isaac, 
Esau, Jacob and his twelve sons, 
and others, bat beginning with 
Seth, omitting Esau, and endine 
with Joseph, in the 30th chapter (15 
names),when Laban and Jacob sepa- 
rate, and the sons are ended, ex- 
cepting only the promises of anoth- 
er son, and the value of their names 
ar ount to 4162, when the angel ap- 
peared to Joseph and told him to 
call the son’s name “Jesus.” Now 
let us take the balance of the names 
formed by a play upon the word, 
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and they are Esau, Benoni, Benj1- 
min the son of the right hand of 
the father, Pharez, Manasseh, Eph- 
raim, Moses, Gershon, Samuel, So!- 
omon or Jedidah, 1. e., the beloved, 
and Jesus spelled in Greck, and 
we have 4174414175, Jesus in 
the temple. 

Again we have another series 
of fifteen names of these 36 sons, 
whose names are preceded with the 
word eth, usually taken for the sign 
of the accusature case, but the read- 
er will finc one phraseology to the 
meaning of Dan, Napthali and 
Asher, yet the word is only with the 
latter name, and I read it thus: 
* And she called his name the sign 
of Asher” (%. e., happiness.) These 
names are Seth, Enos, Noah, Isaac, 
Gad, Asher, Zebulon, Dinah, a sis- 
ter, Joseph, Shelah, Manasseh, 
Ephraim, Gershon, Samuel, Jedi- 
dah, 15 names, amounting to 4175, 
or Jesus in the temple, which was 
the sign of the Christ in the living 
temple. 

Let the reader remember that 
these names are not picked out of 
a mass to fit, but are all of their 
class; the only latitude used is one 
in the text—such as omitting or 
adding a vaw (6), when the name 
is spelled both with and without, 
as in Noah and the last syllable of 
Joshua. The remaining names of 
the 36 are Enos, Noah, Benoni, Ish- 
mael, Er, Onan, Samson, Shelah, 
Zarah and Obed; these amount to 
2734, and we find in Ruth, 4, 22: 
“And Obed vegat Jesse, and Jesse 
begat David,” and by adding Jesse 
and David, 340, we have 3074, the 
birth of David. In the book “ Who 
was Jesus,” his birth is estimated 
at 3102, and as he was seventy 
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years of age at his death; this 
differs but two years. The reader 
has probably had enough of these 
calculations. In our next number 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 
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we will endeavor to show who 
built the Egyptian monuments, 
and how the Hebrew edifice was 
constructed. 





THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


BY REV. JOHN H. HANSON. 


To Plymouth’s far-famed rock 
The Pilgrim Fathers came, 

And brought with them to western climes 
The fagot and the flame, 


They did not cross the wave 
With ties of country riven, 
By persecution’s torrent power 
Or dark misfortune driven, 


No! let the truth be told, 
They wanted fyrs and fish, 

And royal James a ‘‘ Patent” gave 
To grant them all their wish. 


Reverse the silly tale 
Our children have been taught 3 
Not liberty, but power and gold, 
Was all the Roundheads sought. 


They knew not F eedom’s sacred law, 
Or knowing, did despise, 

To give to aut the rights that wz 
Ourselves most dearly prize. 


New England annals tell, 

And Quakers whipped and burned, 
Show that, if tyranny they felt, 

They tyranny return’d. 


Call it not holy ground, 
The spot where first they trod, 

They did not leave what there they fount 
Freedom to worship God. 


And history’s iron pen 
Shall grave a stern record, 

And hand them down to future dayo, 
By all free minds abhorr’d. 





BALDASSARE DE LAMA, 


[Translated from the Italian of Polidori, by Mrs, Kate Comstock Buri. ] 


Tuere had been in Lisbon between 
the two illustrious families, Saurey 
and Suya, dissensions of many years’ 
duration. Peace at last being re- 
established, it was thought best to 
insure its stability by the marriage 
‘ of Elvira and Emanuela, the sole 
heirs of the.two families. All the 


preparations were completed; the 
betrothed loved each other passion- 
ately, and looked eagerly forward 


to the moment that would unite 
them. An unlooked-for obstacle to 
their happiness now appeared in the 
person of B ldassare de Lama, a man 
of fortune, but proud of his riches 
and his power at court ; desiring to 
ennoble himself by an alliance with 
the illustrious family of Laurey, he 
had trie1 every means of success in 
vain. Having recourse at last to 
the king, he obtained from him a 
powerful pledge of royal favor by 
being appointed viceroy of India as 
a wedding present. 

Elvira’s parents had not the cou- 
rage to oppose the wish of the king; 
they consented, though unwilling, 
and the superb de Lama enjoyed 
his victory. However, Emanuele 
would not suffer him to triumph 
with impunity. Transported with 
love and rage, he relieved his re- 
sentment in bitter words; words led 
to arms, and they fought each other 
furiously. De Lawa, inferior in 


dexterity and strength, having al- 
ready received two wounds, was on 
the point of succumbing, had not 
some people opportunely arrived to 
rescue him. Flying immediately to 
court again, he made a malicious 
complaint against Suya. De Suya 
was imprisoned, and already con- 
demned to death, when Elvira, 
pierced by the deepest sorrow at the 
news, not knowing what else to do, 
applied to de Lama. In spite of the 
assent of: her parents, she had until 
now refused to give her hand to a 
man whom she mortally abhorred ; 
the cruel man made use of this oc- 
cision to conquer her. He pre- 
tended that her prompt obedieace 
to his desires was the only price of 
Emanuele’s life and liberty. In vain 
she represented to him the insuper- 
able aversion she bore him, and the 
impossibility of loving him ; she re- 
proached him in vain for his want 
of delicacy, and his ferocious obsti- 
nacy; he was immovable ; and to 
save the life of the unhappy de Suya, 
Elvira was forced to accept the in'- 
quitous conditions, and sacrifice her- 
self. 

The nuptials were celebrated with 
great magnificence, and de Suya 
obtained pardon, but was not libe- 
rated until Elvira and her husband 
had left for India. Arrived there, 
the.new viceroy began to exhibit the 
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most repulsive arrogance, and this, 
united with the cruelty and the 
hardness of his heart, caused the 
alienation and finally the rising of 
the people. Elvira, on the contrary, 
with her humanity and the sweet- 
ness of her manners, was to every 
one an object of love and admira- 
tion. Every action of de Lama ren- 
dered him more abhorred, and a cir- 
cumstance now occurred which ad- 
ded fresh fuel to the flame of popu- 
lar hatred towards him. A princess 
of Malabar, flying from her country, 
came to implore the succor of the 
vicercy against the pretended per- 
secutions of her brother. The 
charms and insinuations of this wo- 
man, and more than all, the title of 
princess, soon seduced the ambitious 
heart of de Lama. He was in love, 
and to such a pass did he carry his 
passion, that he commenced to treat 
Elvira not only with coldness but 
with cruelty, keeping her imprison- 
ed in her apartments. The fact be- 
came known, and excited unusual 
indignation; every one murmured 
deeply and loudly, but the viceroy, 
entirely occupied with his new love, 
cared nothing for what might be 
said of his wicked infidelity and bar- 
barity. At this time de Suya deter- 
mined to go incognito to India to 
see one whom he loved better than 
life. Arrived at Goa, he learned of 
the barbarous treatment of the un- 
happy Elvira, the compaszion felt 
for her by all, and the disgust which 
filled everybody at the iniquity of 
de Lama. The first impulse that 
thrilled Emanuele was to punish the 
brute and avenge the queen ; but he 
saw the peril to which it would exe 
pose her, the suspicions that wou d 
be entertained against her, the op- 
probrium that would attach to her 
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as the supposed accomplice in the 
punishment of her husband. Mo- 
derating his wrath, he planned a 
more cautious and safe mode of af- 
fording her succor. He instructed 
one of the two attendants he had 
brought with him to introduce him- 
self at the court of the viceroy, and 
to endeavor to get himself admitted 
to the service of Elvira. The other 
was to insinuate himself near the 
princess of Malabar, in order to spy 
out what she and the faithless de 
Lama might be plotting against her. 

It was not long before a web of 
the most horrible treachery was dis- 
covered. De Lama, blinded by his 
unworthy passion, blinded by the 
ambitious desire to see himself 
united with royal blood, stimulated 
by the continued instigations of his 
wicked companion, had yielded to 
the execrable plan of ridding him- 
self of Elvira by poison, that he 
might marry the princess. In fact 
the poison was already provided, 
but Elvira was warned in time. The 
noise of this murderous attempt 
soon spread itself through the court 
and city ; the people, already exas- 
perated, could not restrain them- 
selves at this new horror; a thrill 
of disdain stirred every heart ; the 
boldest and most discontented had 
recourse to open hostility ; they in- 
cited the people, besieged the court, 
assailed the apartments of the prin- 
cess and murdered her. The infu- 
riated viceroy ran quickly to the de- 
fense, but it was too late, and he 
himself would have been killed by 
the enraged people if Emanuele, 
fearing the consequences, had not 
interposed with his two followers, 
and by figting valorously, saved his 
life. It is impossible to tell the con- 
fusion of de Lama when he found 
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that he owed his life to his rival, and 
ata moment when his conscience 
told him he well merited death. The 
sorrow of having his loved princess 
so suddenly taken from him, the 
shame of seeing his wickedness ex- 
posed, the mortification of finding 
himself universally execrated, the 
fear that all would be known at 
Lisbon, and a speedy punishment 
follow, remorse for his wickedness, 
all mingled to throw him into ex- 
treme consternation, and being as- 
sailed by a violent fover, he saw 
plainly that he was near his end, 
he mournful light of the last hour 
scattered the clouds that had en- 
veloped him until now; he saw the 
full extent of his transgressions, he 
realized the horrors of his last act 
of treachery, and sending for Elvira 
and Emanuele, with tears in his 
eyes he said to them : 

“Elvira, wife I can no longer call 
you, I acknowledce all the offenses 
I have committed against you. For 
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how long a time have I persecuted 
you. Ah! heaven at last has pity 
on you! it takes from you a hus- 
band too unworthy of you. If my 
vast fortune can compensate at all 
for the wrongs I have done you, I 
abandon it allto you. Emanuele, 
the life you generously preserved, it 
pleases heaven now to take. Iam 
thankful for it, as I care not to sur- 
vive my last black deed. You alone 
were worthy of Elvira; I took her 
from you; now I restore her. Make 
her as happy as I have made her 
miserable. Only one favor I ask of 
both, and that is, that forgetting 
what I have done in the past, you 
will preserve the memory of this 
moment, and let it not be abhorred. 
Embrace me in sign of your pardon 
for the last time ; I die content.” 
Thus he expired in their arms and 
bathed in their tears ; but carrying 
with him the sad knowledge of a life 
dishonored by pride and cruelty. 





AGE. 


Ah! do it kindly ; ’tis a holy task, 
That gent'e ministry to the wants of Age; 
And Youth no higher mission e’er should ask 
Than thus to light some lone one’s pilgrimage, 


Think of the weariness which they must feel 
After so many years, and strive to be 
Gentle with them ; so some young heart shall deal 


In thy old age as tenderly with thee, 






LEITER TO WILBERFORCE, 


ASTOUNDING DELUSIONS AND FALSEHOODS EMPLOYED BY 


WILBERFORCE TO TURN LOOSE THE NEGROES OF THE 


WEST INDIES. 





A PAMPHLET SUPPRESSED SINCE 1823.* 


Wuey a clergyman of the Church 
of England ventures to reply to what 
assumes the imposing appearance of 
disinterested truth, clothed in the 
hallowed gab of universal charity, 
and uttered with all the confidence 
of local knowledge, he may himself, 
perhaps, ke suspected of outraging 
the mild character of the divine pre- 
c:pts he should inculcate, and his 
own philanthrophy, may be called in 
question. Such imputations may 
probably be cast on me, for thus ven- 
turing into the field of controversy 
with you, Sir, who have so long la- 
bored in a cause, which, if abstract- 
edly considered, is doubtless that of 
degraded humanity. But, Sir, I 
write only as the feeble advocate of 
a Church Establishment, whose do- 
mestic as weil as foreign institutions, 





*“*A Voice from Jamaica: In reply to 
William Wilberforce, Esq., M. P. By Rev. 
George Wilson Bridges, B. A., of Trinity 
College, Uxford, and Rector of the Pir'sh 
of Manchester, J maica. London, 1823.” 

This was a pamphlet of fifty pages, which 
was so damaging to the character of Mr. 
Wilberforce for truth and candor, and expos- 
ed the lying agencies employed by the Abo- 
litionists so conclusively, that the triends 
of Wilberforce purchased, as soon as pos- 
sible, the whole edition, and thus cunring- 
ly caused it, in a short time, to wholly 
disappear from the book stores, We shall 


reprint the whole enti.e in three numbers 
of Tue OLD GuaRD, 





you appear to take every opportuni- 
ty of impugning. I am unwilling to 
suppose, Sir, that you are actually 
the author of the unfounded calum- 
nies, and artful insinuations, which 
give a false coloring, to the piciure 
you draw, and stain the “ Appeal” 
you make in behalf of a religion 
whose character is intelligence and 
truth: but I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to believe that you are defi- 
cient in that energy which should 
induce you to gain, by personal ex- 
perience, all the information which 
your important object requires; that 
you are, in fact, the tame abettor of 
a party spirit, the tool of designing 
men, who labor under the popular 
mask of philanthropy, or bring dovn 
destruction and ruin on our West 
Indian Colonies, and complete the 
dreadt{ul tragedy which has been un- 
happily acted in a neighboring is- 
land. 

The moment you have chosen to 
urge your claim to public attention, 
argues a design not creditable to the 
noble cause you professedly advo- 
cate: let the sacred claims of hu- 
manity rest on their own broad foun- 





t ‘‘ The title of Wilberforce’s pamphlet was 
as follows: An appeal to the Religion, 
Justice and Humanity of the inhabitants 
of the British Empire in behalf of tie 
negro slaves of the West Indies ” 
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dation, and not depend upon the 
weak adventitious aid of temporary 
intrigues and rival interests. Doubt- 
less you expect, that, by agitating 
the subject at the present moment, 
you will insure the venal support of 
the East Indian interest, which seeks 
to overwhelm these Western sugar 
colonies, as a mere matter of mercan- 
tile speculation. But, Sir, let me ask, 
would even that coalition secure you 
such a triumph as would be satisfac- 
tory to an upright mind? are you 
so vain, so careless of legitimate 
means, that you would owe your 
success to the greediness of a mer- 
cenary traffic? or do you argue tbat, 
because the West Indies have been 
cursed with hated slavery,* through 
the speculations of commercial av- 
arice, it is just and honorable, to 
use the same venal agency to sub- 
due the evil? If doubtful means 
must be employed, it becomes you, 
Sir, to be doubly solicitous, that the 
object you have in view, be now at- 
tainable without hazarding the crea- 
tion of mightier ills than those you 
seek to cure: it behooves you, lay- 
ing aside all personal ambition, to 
ascertain what may reasonably be 
expected from the slow, yet certain 
progress of time. 

Your success, in the cause you 
prematurely urge, must undoubted- 
ly be purchased by the ruin of many 
thousands of your countrymen ; by 
a deluge of blood; and by the 
certain misery of the very objects 
whom you professedly labor to re- 
lieve. You possibly imagine that 
your life may be closed ere such 





*The Rev. Author felt the necessity 
of occasionally using langu ige which would 
cause his work to be read with some pa- 
ticnce by the supporters of Wi:berforce.— 
(Ep. OLD GuarD.) 
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consequences would follow to stain 
its philanthropic character; that it 
would obtain an expiring lustre from 
the immediate accomplishment of 
your cherished project. Again, I 
repeat it, look on St. Domingo ; that 
fostered child of your disordered 
fancy : where are your boasted re- 
sults of emancipation to be traced, 
but in the appalling features of a 
barbarous revolt? Its population 
is virtually less free, less civilized, 
and less happy, than that of Ja- 
maica; and this only, because it 
was immaturely plucked from the 
parent stem, where had it remained 
the fullness of its time, it would have 
obtained strength sufficient to en- 
able it to strike deep root, and bear 
the sweet fruits of freedom, har- 
mony, and peace. 

You are accused, Sir, by the friends 
of these colonies, of paying no at- 
tention to the repeated and actual 
disproval of many circumstances you 
advanced as facts ; of attempting to 
evade exposure, by overwhelming 
such unanswearable refutaticns with 
the confidence of reiterated as- 
sertions. But, “non numera hee 
judicantur sed pondere.” This 
forms no part of fair argumeut, it 
disgraces the cause you advocate, 
and I hope may prove an unfounded 
accusation acainst you: for, afier a 
long residence here, in a capacity 
which, I trust, will protect me from 
the possible suspicions of disingenu- 
ousness, of interest, or of ignorance, 
I shall form my own personal ex- 
perience, and the professional oppor- 
tunities of observation and research, 
which lie within my reach, endeavor 
to correct your own statements, where 
it is evident you are misinform- 
ed. And this I shall do with more 
confidence thar, perhaps, becomes 
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an inexperienced author, inspired 
by a conviction of the correctness of 
my materials, and the impartial jus- 
tice and humanity of my purpose. 
When I tell you that I came hither 
seven years ago, biassed by as great 
an abhorrence of the very name of 
slavery, as ever haunted an educated 
mind ; and, from certain circum- 
stances, which may, perhaps, bring 
my name to your recollection, pos- 
sessing as much respect for you, its 
opposing champion, as ever enthusi- 
ast felt, you will perhaps be induced 
to give me credit, at least for the 
pure motives which dictate this let- 
ter; namely, a desire to inform you 
upon points on which I am capable 
of giving information, which are es- 
sential to a fair cosideration of the 
subject matter of your “ Appeal:” 
and also an anxious wish to avert 
an impending blow, which, if now 
inflicted, will deluge these unhappy 
islands with blood, and consign them 
to utter desolation. 

You, Sir, have never been in the 
West Indies ; you have never viewed 
the habits of negro life in its indi- 
geneous state; nor ever had com- 
munication with that people, other 
than what you may have obtained 
from some casual intercourse with 
a few individuals in London, who 
have visited you as their avowed 
protector, and their ready listener 
to their tales of wo: yet you con- 
ceive your knowledye of their char- 
acter to be perfect As perfect, Sir, 
as is that you woakl form of the Rag- 


teehee an Intimate seguantance 
with tm wegry character a te pro- 
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gressive stages of improvement; one 
who is equally anxious as’ yourself 
to see the negroes raised to the 
rank which all Christians should be 
rendered competent to sustain, to 
tell you that you are fatally in er- 
ror throughout ;—that, in fact, you 
know little of their actual state ; and 
that if your views of the case are 
founded on the statements detailed 
in your “ Appeal,” they are as inac- 
curate and premature, as the infor- 
mation you have obtained is falae. 

The dreadful tendency of the lat- 
ter part of your “ Appeal,” which I 
shall presently notice, necessarily 
borbids its circulation here ; and I 
have been able to procure no more 
than its hasty perusal ; but that was 
sufficient to impress certain flagrant 
errors on my mind, together with 
the instant conviction that nothing 
could be more easy than their refa- 
tation. 

Your eagerness to make use of tLe 
“ African” name, and, right or 
wrong, to drag it before public, is 
sufficiently evident from your catch- 
ing at an opportunity, which unfor- 
tunately for the credit of your his- 
torical knowledge, occurs in an early 
page, of stating that the Charaibs of 
St. Vincent's were “ descendants of 
the crew of an African ship which 
was wrecked on the island about a 
century ago.” Now, any child will tell 
you that this assertion contains with- 
in itself a self-evident contradiction. 
That it is riduclous to talk of « 
Charan descended from an Afrwan: 


ever since the deluge, and are di - 
tinet asthe Cheatoo and the Spaniard 
If thin, Sie, be @ qpecimen of your 
resmarch, © proven, at the outers, 
shalluw are the evurees of your ia 
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formation, even on your favorite 
theme ; and how much you credu- 
lously take on the faith of others. 
The fact was this: the Charaibs 
were the original inhabitants of St. 
Vincent’s, and the adjoining islands; 
but, about the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, a large Guinea ship was wreck- 
ed there, and its cargo of negroes 
escaped into the woods ; where, be- 
ing joined by runaways from Bar- 
badoes, they set the Charaibs at de- 
fiance, and the island became, as 
Edwards expressed it, “a theatre of 
savage hostilities between the negroes 
and the Charaibs.” Another palpa- 
ble historical error is to be found 
in a note to the same page, where 
you assert that this island “was 
taken by Venables and Vernon ;” 
when your history of England would 
have told you that the expedition 
was led by Veneables and Penn, 
and that no such person as Vernon 
was attached to it. 

These errors I should certainly 
not have considered worthy of notice, 
had they not have been of so palpa- 
ble a nature: If upon facts of such 
notoriety you are so incorrect, what 
may we not expect in the sequel, on 
points upon which distant residence 
forbids the opportunity of gainin 
that information which oven © your 
siudy you have overlooked ? 
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over as much ground in your gar- 
den in one day, as your own garden- 
er does, ceteris paribus, in half that 
time: that, in short, no comparison 
of manual labor, which you can 
contemplate, holds good between the 
negro, and the day-laborer in Eng- 
land, who will reap an acre of wheat 
between day-light and sun-set. Yet 
that the former has his half-hour 
at breakfast, and his two hours at 
dinner allowed him; that he is 
provided even with a cook to dress 
the food he obtains in abundance, 
and which he considers as palatable 
as what the Sunday’s oven affords 
to the latter: that, at night, he re- 
turns to his family, secure of find- 
ing them, not cold and hungry, 
clinging to his knees, and crying 
for food he cannot give them, but 
around a good fire, happy and con- 
tented as himself; and that, in a 
warm house, he passed tie night, 
secure of the same provision for the 
morrow. It is true, he may want 
the fatigue which renders sweet the 
slumbers of the English laborer, but 
his enjoyment is as perfect as his 
nature is capable of. In fact the 
ratio of food and labor is out of all 
proportion in iavor of the negro, 
and will bear comparison with the 
most favored condition of the work- 
ing classes which I have beheld in 
the south of France, and in various 
other parts of Europe.* Let us next 
examine your assertion, that “there 
is still a progressive decrease by mor- 
tality in most of our colonies.” Now 
as Jamaica contains 350,000 slaves, 
or thereabouts, that is nearly half of 
the entire slave popalation of the 

*Comtreet thie ptetare of the bo ppy com 
dite of the West India meqgrars betege 
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most repulsive arrogance, and this, 
united with the cruelty and the 
hardness of his heart, caused the 
alienation and finally the rising of 
tue people. Elvira, on the contrary, 
with her humanity and the sweet- 
ness of her manners, was to every 
one an object of love and admira- 
tion. Every action of de Lama ren- 
dered him more abhorred, and a cir- 
cumstance now occurred which ad- 
ded fresh fuel to the flame of popu- 
lar hatred towards him. A princess 
of Malabar, flying from her country, 
came to implore the succor of the 
vicercy against the pretended per- 
secutions of her brother. The 
charms and insinuations of this wo- 
man, and more than all, the title of 
princess, soon seduced the ambitious 
heart of de Lama. He was in love, 
and to such a pass did he carry bis 
passion, that he commenced to treat 
Elvira not only with coldness but 
with cruelty, keeping her imprison- 
ed in her apartments. The fact be- 
came known, and excited unusual 
indignation; every one murmured 
deeply and loudly, but the viceroy, 
entirely occupied with his new love, 
cared nothing for what might be 
said of his wicked infidelity and bar- 
barity. At this time de Suya deter- 
mined to go incognito to India to 
see one whom he loved better than 
life. Arrived at Goa, he learned of 
the barbarous treatment of the un- 
hapry Elvira, the compassion felt 
for her by all, and the disgust which 
filled everybody at the iniquity of 
de Lama. The first impulse that 
thrilled Emanuele was to punish the 
brute and avenge the queen ; but he 
saw the peril to which it would exe 
pose her, the suspicions that wou d 
be entertained against her, the op- 
probrium that would attach to her 
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as the supposed accomplice in the 
punishment of ber husband. Mo- 
derating his wrath, he planned ao 
mere cautious and safe mode of af- 
fording her succor. He instructed 
one of the two attendants he had 
brought w.th him to introduce him- 
self at the court of the viceroy, and 
to endeavor to get himself admittod 
to the service of Elvira. The other 
was to insinuate himself near the 
princess of Malabar, in order to s,,y 
out what she and the faithless de 
Lama might be plotting against her. 

It was not long before a web of 
the most horrible treachery was dis- 
covered. De Lama, blinded by his 
unworthy passion, blinded by the 
ambitious desire to see himself 
united with royal blood, stimulated 
by the continued instigations of his 
wicked companion, had yielded to 
the execrable plan of ridding him- 
self of Elvira by poison, that he 
might marry the princess. In fact 
the poison was already provided, 
but Elvira was warned in time. The 
noise of this murderous attempt 
soon spread itself through the court 
and city ; the people, already exas- 
perated, could not restrain them- 
selves at this new horror; a thrill 
of disdain stirred every heart; the 
boldest and most discontented had 
recourse to open hostility ; they in- 
cited the people, besieged the court, 
assailed the apartments of the prin- 
cess and murdered her. The infu- 
riated viceroy ran quickly to the de- 
fense, but it was too late, and he 
himself would have been killed by 
the enraged people if Emanuele, 
fearing the consequences, had not 
interposed with his two followers, 
and by figting valorously, saved his 
life. It is impossible to tell the con- 
fusion of de Lama when he found 
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that he owed his life ‘o his riva!, and 
ata moment when his conscience 
told him he well merited death. The 
sorrow of having bis loved princess 
so suddenly taken from him, the 
shame of seeing his wickedness ex- 
posed, the mortification of finding 
himself universally execrated, the 
fear that all would be known at 
Lisbon, and a speedy punishment 
follow, remorse for his wickedness, 
all mingled to throw him into ex- 
treme consternation, and being as- 
sailed by a violent fover, he saw 
plainly that he was near his end, 
he mournful light of the last hour 
scattered the clouds that had en- 
veloped him until now; he saw the 
full extent of his transgressions, he 
realized the horrors of his last act 
of treachery, and sending for Elvira 
and Emanuele, with tears in his 
eyes he said to them : 

“Elvira, wife I can no longer call 
you, I acknowledce all the offenses 
I have committed against you. For 
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how long a time have I persecuted 
you. Ah! heaven at last has pity 
on you ! it takes from you a hus 
band too unworthy of you. If my 
vast fortune can compensate at all 
for the wrongs I have done you, I 
abandon it allto you. Emanuele, 
the life you generously preserved, it 
pleases heaven now to take. Iam 
thankful for it, as I care not to sur- 
vive my last black deed. You alone 
were worthy of Elvira; I took her 
from you; now I restore her. Make 
her as happy as I have made her 
miserable. Only one favor I ask of 
both, and that is, that forgetting 
what I have done in the past, you 
will preserve the memory of this 
moment, and let it not be abhorred, 
Embrace me in sign of your pardon 
for the last time ; I die content.” 
Thus he expired in their arms and 
bathed in their tears ; but carrying 
with him the sad knowledge of a life 
dishonored by pride and cruelty. 





AGE, 


Ah! do it kindly ; ’tis a holy task, 
That gent'e ministry to the wants.of Age; 
And Youth no higher mission e’er should ask 
Than thus to light some lone one’s pilgrimage, 


Think of the weariness which they must feel 
After so many years, and strive to be 

Gentle with them ; so some young heart shall deal 
In thy old age as tenderly with thee, 
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Wuen a clergyman of the Church 
of England ventures to reply to what 
assumes the imposing appearance of 
disinterested truth, clothed in the 
hallowed gab of universal charity, 
and uttered with all the confidence 
of local knowledge, he may himself, 
perhaps, be suspected of outraging 
the mild character of the divine pre- 
c:pts he should inculcate, and his 
own philanthrophy, may be called in 
question. Such imputations may 
probably be cast on me, for thus ven- 
turing into the field of controversy 
with you, Sir, who have so long la- 
bored in a cause, which, if abstract- 
edly considered, is doubtless that of 
degraded humanity. But, Sir, I 
write only as the feeble advocate of 
a Church Establishment, whose do- 
mestic as weil as foreign institutions, 





*** A Voice from Jamaica: In reply to 
William Wilberforce, Esq., M. P. By Rev. 
George Wilson Bridges, B. A., of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and Rector of the Par'sh 
of Manchester, J maica. London, 1823.” 

This was a pamphlet of fifty pages, which 
was so damaging to the character of Mr. 
Wilberforce for truth and candor, and expos- 
ed the lying agencies employed hy the Abo- 
lisionists so conclusively, that, the triends 
of Wilberforce purchased, as soon as pos- 
sible, the whole edition, and thus cunning- 
ly caused it, in a short time, to wholly 
disappear from the book stores, We shall 
reprint the whole enti.e in three numbers 
of Tur Oup Guarp, 


you appear to take every opportuni- 
ty of impugning. I am unwilling to 
suppose, Sir, that you are actually 
the author of the unfounded calum- 
nies, and artful insinuations, which 
give a false coloring, to the piciure 
you draw, and stain the “ Appeal” 
you make in behalf of a religion 
whose character is intelligence and 
truth: but I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to believe that you are defi- 
cient in that energy which should 
induce you to gain, by personal ex- 
perience, all the information which 
your important object requires; that 
you are, in fact, the tame abettor of 
a party spirit, the tool of designing 
men, who labor under the popular 
mask of philanthropy, or bring down 
destruction and ruin on our West 
Indian Colonies, and complete the 
dread{ul tragedy which has been un- 
happily acted in a neighboring is- 
land. 

The moment you have chosen to 
urge your claim to public attention, 
argues a design not creditable to the 
noble cause you professedly advo- 
cate: let the sacred claims of hu- 
manity rest on their own broad foun- 





t ‘‘ The title of Wilberforce’s pamphlet was 
as follows: An appeal to the Religion, 
Justice and Humanity of the inhabitants 
of the British Empire in behalf of tie 
negro slaves of the West Indies ” 
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dation, and not depend upon the 
weak adventitious aid of temporary 
intrigues and rival interests. Doubt- 
less you expect, that, by agitating 
the subject at the present moment, 
you will insure the venal support of 
the East Indian interest, which seeks 
to overwhelm these Western sugar 
colonies, as a mere matter of mercan- 
tile speculation. But, Sir, let me ask, 
would even that coalition secure you 
such a triumph as would be satisfac- 
tory to an upright mind? are you 
s0 vain, so careless of legitimate 
means, that you would owe your 
success to the greediness of a mer- 
cenary traffic? or do you argue tbat, 
because the West Indies have been 
cursed with hated slavery,* through 
the speculations of commercial ay- 
arice, it is just and honorable, to 
use the same venal agency to sub- 
due the evil? If doubtful- means 
must be employed, it becomes you, 
Sir, to be doubly solicitous, that the 
object you have in view, be now at- 
tainable without hazarding the crea- 
tion of mightier ills than those you 
seek to cure: it behooves you, lay- 
ing aside all personal ambition, to 
ascertain what may reasonably be 
expected from the slow, yet certain 
progress of time. 

Your success, in the cause you 
prematurely urge, must undoubted- 
ly be purchased by the ruin of many 
thousands of your countrymen ; by 
a deluge of blood; and by the 
certain misery of the very objects 
whom you professedly labor to re- 
lieve. You possibly imagine that 
your life may be closed ere such 





*The Rev, Author felt the necessity 
of occasionally using langu ige which would 
cause his work to be read with some pa- 
ticnce by the supporters of Wiberforce,— 
(Ep. Op GuaRD.) 
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consequences would foflow to stain 
its philanthropic character; that it 
would obtain an expiring lustre from 
the immediate accomplishment of 
your cherished project. Again, I 
repeat it, look on St. Domingo ; that 
fostered child of your aeudeal 
fancy : where are your boasted re- 
sults of emancipation to be traced, 
but in the appalling features of a 
barbarous revolt? Its population 
is virtually less free, less civilized, 
and less happy, than that of Ja- 
maica; and this only, because it 
was immaturely plucked from the 
parent stem, where had it remained 
the fullness of its time, it would have 
obtained strength sufficient to en- 
able it to strike deep root, and bear 
the sweet fruits of freedom, har- 
mony, and peace. 

You are accused, Sir, by the friends 
of these colonies, of paying no at- 
tention to the repeated and actual 
disproval of many circumstances you 
advanced as facts ; of attempting to 
evade exposure, by overwhelming 
such unanswearable refutaticns with 
the confidence of reiterated as- 
sertions. But, “non numera hae 
judicantur sed pondere.” This 
forms no part of fair argumeut, it 
disgraces the cause you advocate, 
and I hope may prove an unfounded 
accusation against you: for, afier a 
long residence here, in a capacity 
which, I trust, will protect me from 
the possible suspicions of disingenu- 
ousness, of interest, or of ignorance, 
I shall form my own personal ex- 
perience, and the professional oppor- 
tunities of observation and research, 
which lie within my reach, endeavor 
to correct your own statements, where 
it is evident you are misinform- 
ed. And this I shall do with more 
confidence thar, perhaps, becomes 
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an inexperienced author, inspired 
by a conviction of the correctness of 
my materials, and the impartial jus- 
tice and humanity of my purpose. 
When I tell you that I came hither 
seven years ago, biassed by as great 
an abhorrence of the very name of 
slavery, as ever haunted an educated 
mind ; and, from certain circum- 
stances, which may, perhaps, bring 
my name to your recollection, pos- 
sessing as much respect for you, its 
opposing champion, as ever enthusi- 
ast felt, you will perhaps be induced 
to give me credit, at least for the 
pure motives which dictate this let- 
ter; namely, a desire to inform you 
upon points on which I am capable 
of giving information, which are es- 
sential to a fair cosideration of the 
subject matter of your “ Appeal:” 
and also an anxious wish to avert 
an impending blow, which, if now 
inflicted, will deluge these unhappy 
islands with blood, and consign them 
to utter desolation. 

You, Sir, have never been in the 
West Indies ; you have never viewed 
the habits of negro life in its indi- 
geneous state; nor ever had com- 
munication with that people, other 
than what you may have obtained 
from some casual intercourse with 
a few individuals in London, who 
have visited you as their avowed 
protector, and their ready listener 
to their tales of wo: yet you con- 
ceive your knowledge of their char- 
acter to be perfect. As perfect, Sir, 
as is that you would form of the Eng- 
lish peasant, from the artful tale of 
a wandering street beggar. 

Allow the one who has profited by 
all those opportunities which you 
want, one whose professional duties 
induce an intimate acquaintance 
with the negro character in its pro- 
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gressive stages of improvement; one 
who is equally anxious as yourself 
to see the negroes raised to the 
rank which all Christians should be 
rendered competent to sustain, to 
tell you that you are fatally in er- 
ror throughout ;—that, in fact, you 
know little of their actual state ; and 
that if your views of the case are 
founded on the statements detailed 
in your “ Appeal,” they are as inac- 
curate and premature, as the infor- 
mation you have obtained is falae. 

The dreadful tendency of the lat- 
ter part of your “ Appeal,” which I 
shall presently notice, necessarily 
borbids its circulation here ; and I 
have been able to procure no more 
than its hasty perusal ; but that was 
sufficient to impress certain flagrant 
errors on my mind, together with 
the instant conviction that nothing 
could be more easy than their refa- 
tation. 

Your eagerness to make use of tLe 
“ African” name, and, right or 
wrong, to drag it before public, is 
sufficiently evident from your catch- 
ing at an opportunity, which unfor- 
tunately for the credit of your his- 
torical knowledge, occurs in an early 
page, of stating that the Charaibs of 
St. Vincent's were “ descendants of 


the crew of an African ship which 
was wrecked on the island about a 


century ago.” Now, any child will tell 
you that this assertion contains with- 
in itself a self-evident contradiction. 
That it is riduclous to talk of @ 
Charabi descended from an African : 
that these two generations of men 
have flowed apart most probably 
ever since the deluge, and are dis- 
tinctas the Gentoo and the Spaniard. 
If this, Sir, be a specimen of your 
research, it proves, at the outset, 
shallow are the sources of your in- 
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formation, even on your favorite 
theme ; and how much you credu- 
lously take on the faith of others. 
The fact was this: the Charaibs 
were the original inhabitants of St. 
Vincent’s, and the adjoining islands; 
but, about the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, a large Guinea ship was wreck- 
ed there, and its cargo of negroes 
escaped into the woods ; where, be- 
ing joined by runaways from Bar- 
badoes, they set the Charaibs at de- 
fiance, and the island became, as 
Edwards expressed it, “a theatre of 
savage hostilities between the negroes 
and the Charaibs.” Another palpa- 
ble historical error is to be found 
in a note to the same page, where 
you assert that this island “was 
taken by Venables and Vernon ;” 
when your history of England would 
have told you that the expedition 
was led by Veneables and Penn, 
and that no such person as Vernon 
was attached to it. 

These errors I should certainly 
not have considered worthy of notice, 
had they not have been of so palpa- 
ble a nature : If upon facts of such 
notoriety you are so incorrect, what 
may we not expect in the sequel, on 
points upon which distant residence 
forbids the opportunity of gaining 
that information which even in your 
study you have overlooked ? 

Your next material assertion merits 
however a more serious considera- 
tion. You state that “there exists a 
natural tendency towards the max- 
imum of food and other comforts,” 
among our negro laborers here. 
Now, Sir, be it recollected, that a 
negro’s habits are such, as, if you 
had ever condescended to obtain 
information from experience, you 
would know, that two of the most 
effective of them would not turn 
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over as much ground in your. gar- 
den in one day, as your own garden- 
er does, ceteris paribus, in half that 
time: that, in short, no comparison 
of manual labor, which you can 
contemplate, holds good between the 
negro, and the day-laborer in Eng- 
land, who will reap an acre of wheat 
between day-light and sun-set. Yet 
that the former has his half-hour 
at breakfast, and his two hours at 
dinner allowed him; that he is 
provided even with a cook to dress 
the food he obtains in abundance, 
and which he considers as palatable 
as what the Sunday’s oven affords 
to the latter: that, at night, he re- 
turns to his family, secure of find- 
ing them, not cold and hungry, 
clinging to his knees, and crying 
for food he cannot give them, but 
around a good fire, happy and con- 
tented as himself; and that, in a 
warm house, he passed tie night, 
secure of the same provision for the 
morrow. It is true, he may want 
the fatigue which renders sweet the 
slumbers of the English laborer, but 
his enjoyment is as perfect as his 
nature is capable of. In fact the 
ratio of food and labor is out of all 
proportion in favor of the negro, - 
and will bear comparison with the 
most favored condition of the work- 
ing classes which I have beheld in 
the south of France, and in various 
other parts of Europe.* Let us next 
examine your assertion, that “there 
is still a progressive decrease by mor- 
tality in most of our colonies.” Now 
as Jamaica contains 350,000 slaves, 
or thereabouts, that is nearly half of 
the entire slave population of the 





* Contrast this picture of the happy con- 
dition of the West India negroes before 
emancipation, -with their squalid misery 
now.—[Ep, OLp GuakD, 
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British West Indies, this island will 
afford no unfair criterion from which 
to draw a tolerably just conclusion 
as to the causes of this decrease. 
The deaths amongst the negroes 
here, are proportionably as few as 
occur in any part of the world in a 
population of the same extent. But 
the difference between the numbers 
in 1817 and 1820, the period of the 
latest returns, cannot be taken as a 
just estimate; for other causes than 
death swell the apparent decrease. 
The registry in 1817, was ill under- 
stood; many proprietors falsely con- 
ceiving that the slightest error in its 
prescribed form would involve the 
forfeiture of their estates; over- 
anxiety, therefore, produced many 
double returns; several persons 


holding property in trust gave in 


separate returns of the same ne- 
groes; similar errors occurred in 
the cases of joint proprietorship ; 
and persons also having claims on 
negroes, though not in possession, 
returned them into the office, as well 
as the actual possessors. The ap- 
parent decrease, however, between 
these two years was but 13,000 ; 
what proportion may be attributed 
to the above duplicates it is difficult 
to say. Yet even if the whole num- 
ber were an actual decrease, it would 
only be extraordinary that it were 
not greater ; for in the latter period 
of the slave trade, abolished fifteen 
years since, a great proportion of 
the Africans were far advanced in 
life, and are now therefore rapidly 
decaying and falling off; the im- 
portation was also conducted with- 
out any regard to the apportion- 
ment of the sexes. Yet it must be 
confessed that the immorality of the 
negroes, the indiscriminate inter- 
course of the women, and their dis- 
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like of the restraints of parturition, 
have mainly caused the real defi- 
ciency, by obstructing their in- 
crease; consequently the decrease 
by age, and by the accidents of a 
tropical climate, endemiel, epidemi- 
cal, and contagious diseases, finds 
no equivalent in births. Another 
cause of apparent decrease, not 
usually adverted to, is the number 
of slaves daily manumised: besides, 
in calculating the state of our popu- 
lation, the 30,000 or 40,000 free per- 
sons of color, descended immediate- 
ly from slave parents, must be taken 
into the account. When therefore 
it is stated that there is actually ex- 
pended annually in this island, a 
sum nearly approaching to £200,000 
in medical attendance on the slaves 
alone, the unavoidable accidents 
which, at present, occasion a consi- 
derable decrease, cannot be imputed 
to the negligence of their owners. 
As well might the proverbial mor- 
tality which alarms the white visitor 
of these islands, be attributed to 
the negligence or cruelty of the Bri- 
tish government which possesses 
them, 

I think that it is in your eleventh 
page that you quote an act of the 
Barbadoes legisiature, referring to 
the negro slaves, and reciiing that 
“they being brutish slaves, deserve 
not, for the baseness of their condi- 
tion, to be tried by the legal trial of 
twelve men of their peers.” Now 
your only possible motive for raking 
up a record like this, which has 
been buried in oblivion these 135 
years, must have been the hcpe that 
careless readers of a popular and 
exotic subject, might confound dates; 
and actually be led to conceive it 
the opinion held, and acted upon, at 
the present day, thus calculating 
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upon the odium and indignation 
which would be excited against our 
unfortunate planters, whose ruin 
you so calmly contemplate. The 
plain narrative of an unfortunate 
occurrence which recently took place 
in this island, will most effectually 
confute such an idea, should any one 
be so far imposed upon as to enter- 
tain it. 

In the autumn of 1821, a negro 
slave, of the most infamous charac- 
ter, was, by three associated magis- 
trates of the parish of Hanover, 
condemned to death for returning 
from transportation; which previous 
sentence had been humanely passed 
upon him for crimes which subject- 
ed him to capital punishment. By 
some error in judgment, however, 
these three magistrates did not call 
him before a jury of twelve men, 
but merely ideutified his person, and 
he was hanged. The instant such 
an omission was made known to 
the late Lieutenant-Governor, these 
three magistrates were superseded, 
disgraced, deprived of their various 
appointments, and indicted by the 
Attorney-General for wilful murder. 
In all these acts of degradation was 
included their custos, the Hon. Ro- 
bert Oliver Vassall, a connexion of 
your noble friend, Lord Holland, 
anda gentleman of the most up- 
right character and unblemished 
integrity ; who was, in fact, a hun- 
dred miles off when this unfortunate 
occurrence took place ; and was no 
further implicated than in having 
associated such incompetent magis- 
trates. In the Spring assizes of the 
following year, the matter came toa 
hearing; the grand jury threw out the 
bill as it affected Mr. Vassal', and 
another of the magistrates; leaving 
the rest, however, to stand their trial. 
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They were acquitted ; but, however 
hard the case, the anxiety with which 
negro life is here protected, forbad 
the reinstatement of any one of the 
four in that place of honor or emo- 
lument, which he had previously 
filled. Of course, all the interest 
which Mr. Vassall’s friends possess- 
ed, was exercised to obtain the res- 
titution of his honors; a year, how- 
ever, elapsed, and it was not until 
the last few weeks that this object 
was effected, by express orders from 
his majesty’s ministers. This la- 
mentable transaction was speedily 
followed by an enactment of our lo- 
cal Legislature, taking the power of 
life and death out of the hands of 
the magistracy, and placing it in 
those of the Governor alone ; a sa- 
lutary measure, which will prove, 
beyond controversy, that the plant- 
ers of Jamaica have always consid- 
ered that boasted privilege of British 
freedom, a trial by jury, to be indis- 
pensably applicable to the most de- 
praved negro slaves ; and that new 
laws are continually made for their 
further protection. 

Iam borne out in the assertion 
that you have merely searched out 
this long-forgotten and degrading 
estimate of the negro race, for the - 
purpose of exciting indignation 
against those to whom you attribute 
it, by what you state in the next 
page, where you quote Long’s His- 
tory of Jamaica, for the opinion that 
“an oranyoutang husband would not 
be any dishonor to a Hottentot fe- 
male ;” and adduce that passago as 
a proof of what, you say “continue to 
be the practical effects of those opi- 
nions” at the present day. I must 
think, sir, that you omitted to read 
the contexi of the passage you cite; 
for I am unwilling to attribute your 
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inference to a wilful perversion of 
its meaning. If you will turn to 
the 356th page of Long’s second 
volume, you will find that author la- 
boring in the science of comparative 
anatomy, to prove, what in his days 
was a very popular subject of con- 
troversy, that, as in the inanimate 
and inferior parts of the creation, 
82 even up to man, there are con- 
joining links in the great chain of 


nature, the lowest of which, in the. 


human species, seems to be the Hot- 
tentot. 

He endeavors to prove, also, that 
the highest of what we esteem the 
brute creation, the orangoutang, is 
endowed with sense and reason, lit- 
tle inferior to that barbarous race, 
His former position is probably cor- 
rect; and the latter, for aught we 

can prove to the contrary, may be 
so too. In enumerating the defi- 
ciencies of the former, and the en- 
dowments of the latter, he certainly 
elevates the one, while he does not 
seem unreasonably to depress the 
other ; though he sportively draws, 
what he terms, a “ludicrous”. con- 
clusion in the words you quote; ad- 
ding, “for what are these Hotten- 
tots? They are, say the most cre- 
dible writers, a people certainly very 
stupid and brutal.” Now this very 
harmless, and purely philosophical 
passage, which, by-the-bye, you ap- 
ply very unfairly as it refers to the 
Hottentot, and not to the Guinea 
negro, you would cite as a proof that 
the exploded doubts to which Long 
alludes, still find advocates amongst 
the English settlers kere; or, as you 
cautiously word it, that “ the prac- 
tical effects of these opinions” still 
continue. You surely might, with 
as much reason, turn to the magic 
pages of Baptist Porte, or to the 
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Chyromantia of Corvus, and thence 
draw an inference that we pursue 
these sciences, because we have scor- 
pions to practice upon, or hands to 
consult. You seem, indeed, credu- 
lously inclined to go any length 
which may degrade the white popu- 
lation of these Western isles, on 
whose ruin you aspire td raise a 
black republic, similar to that of 
your unhappy foster-children in 
Hispaniola ; and even such means 
as these you would marshal to your 
purpose! Our laws, sir, if you will 
read them, cur habits, our religion, 
our common sense, will prove that 
your suspicions are erroneous, and 
your accusations unfounded, uncha- 
ritable, and unjust. 

With respect to your well-meant 
arguments in favor of the admission 
of the slave’s evidence, to prove the 
personal ill-treatment of his master, 
it is doubtless an object worthy of 
infinite pains to attain. Do not, 
therefore, conceive that you are sine 
gular in your philanthropic wishes ; 
but be assured that you are joined, 
heart and hand, by the great body 
of colonists. Yet, sir, recollect the 
maxim of perhaps a better, certainly 
a legs prejudicial political writer 
than yourself: “Mais de quelque 
nature que soit l’Esclavage il faut 
que les Loix Civiles cherchent a en 
oter, d’un cote, les abus ; et de l'au- 
tre les dangers.” (L’Esprit des Loix.) 

Previous to using the destructive 
engines of war, it is necessary to 
prove them, and before they are 
proved, a precautionary measure is 
taken, of raising a defence against 
the event of a possible explosion ; 
80, sir, give us time to build up the 
sacred wall of Christianity between 
ourselves and an engine so power- 
ful, and so highly charged with fear- 
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ful consequences, as that you would 
pat into the hands of people yet lit- 
tle better than nominal Christians. 
According to your own account, the 
negroes here, as yet, know nothing 
of the precepts of Christianity; con- 
sequently can know nothing of the 
nature or obligation of an oath. Re- 
collect they are numerically ten to 
one against the whites; and that, in 
their present state, they are only 
held in subjection, and prevented 
frova immolating their masters, by 
this sligat retention, which, if re- 
laxed t« their yet ignorant, and per- 
haps ‘vindictive spirits, would give 
impetus to a fearful power, which 
must inevitably crush every white 
inhabitaat of the British West In- 
dies. Consider, sir, what would they 
not do to gain for themselves the 
indeperdence, the bloody independ- 
eace of St. Domingo, which you hold 
out to them as the reward of what 
you are pleased to call their servile 
sufferings ;—if such could be obtain- 
ed,by the simple process of false 
swearing-—to their present compre- 
hensions a venial crime—we should 
sign our own death-warrants, in the 
first assizes which followed the pre- 
raature admission of their evidence, 
Such admission must necessarily be 
accomplished by emancipation ; and 
if you wish both to be unstained 
with atrocity, both must be preced- 
ed, at some distance, by the sacred 
banner of Christianity. Your very 
netural end humane anxiety to 
abolish the use of the whip, meets 
only th desire of every possessor 
of slayes ; and by many of them it 
has ben abolished. The tread-mil) 
holds out a very excellent substitute, 
and. probably your wishes, in that 
particular, you will find forestalled., 
Yet, as if you considered the lash 
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cruel and ignominious only when 
applied to the negro raée, you seem 
to overlook its continuance in the 
army, navy, and courts of justice at 
home, where its use is infinitely more 
humiliating and severe. But your 
argument, that because the drivers 
are slaves, and usually the strongest 
of them, therefore their punish- 
ments and outrages are the more 
violent, certainly will not hold good 
in any point. They are not appoint- 
ed on acconnt of their strength, for 
they have no work to do, but merely 
asa reward for good conduct, and 
faithful services; and the very cir- 
cumstances of their being slaves, li- 
able to be reduced to the ranks by 
the representations of those under 
them, whose complaints it is the in- 
terest of the master to see redress- 
ed, must be a guarantee for their 
not abusing the temporary power 
confided to them. The frequent re- 
moval of these drivers at the in- 
stance of the working negroes, 
would, if you did not reside at such 
a distance as to forbid your ac- 
quaintance with the economy of a 
plantation, have rendered your ob- 
servation on that point totally nu- 
gatory. 

In page 17 of your “ Appeal,” you 
confidently make an assertion, which 
it happily falls peculiarly within my 
province to reply to, upon the au- 
thority of that character beneath 
which I claim credit for my affirma- 
tions. You state that “no attempts 
have been made to introduce among 
them,” the negro slaves, “ the Chris- 
tian institution of marriage.” Now, 
sir, this I positively contradict, by 
stating that I have myself married 
one hundred and eighty-seven cou- 
ples of negro slaves, in my own pa- 
rish, within the last two years, all 
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of whom were encouraged by their 
owners to marry; and that the anx- 
ious wish at present expressed by 
them to bind themselves by this sa- 
cred ins:itution, we hail as one of 
the first fruits of the dispensation 
of Christian principles. In another 
parish, St. Thomas in the East, I 
have reason to know that there have 
been three times that number mar- 
ried during the incumbency of the 
present rector, Mr. Trew; and though 
not speaking from numerical infor- 
mation, I can safely affirm that the 
labors of the clergy, in the remain- 
ing nineteen parishes, have been 
equally active, and doubtless crown- 
ed with the same success. I there- 
fore trust, sir, that your candor will 
induce you to acknowledge the un- 
truth of what your want of charity 
towards the labors of our establish- 
ed clergy has led you blindly to as- 
sert. 

Your next sweeping charge, which 
indeed, if true, would deservedly 
rouse indignation against us, is, that 
England “has been for two centu- 
ries detaining in a state of slavery 
beyond example rigorous, and in 
some particulars worse than pagan 
darkness and depravity, hundreds 
of thousands of their fellow-crea- 
tures ;” “and in the same condition 
of ignorance and degradation they 
still,” (you say,) for the most part 
remain.” 

When you attack a large body of 
your fellow-subjects, and charge 
them with offences which, if proved, 
would call down the just vengeance 
of Heaven, you should make your 
approaches under something more 
defensible than bare assertions, 
which have been repeatedly assailed 
and beaten down—you should ad- 
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duce something like proof—give 
some clue or reference to your read- 
ers, whose minds you design to work 
upon, tbat they may know where to 
look for that important information 
which you withhold. Las Casas, the 
great philanthropist, whose labors 
were, for fifty years, exclusively di- 
rected to the melioration of slavery 
in the West Indies, before he ven- 
tured to charge his fellow-country- 
men with cruelty, made repeuted 
voyages across the Atlantic, to in- 
form himself correctly on the subject 
of their actual condition; unwilling, 
from hearasy evidence only, to cast 
imputations upon men who possibly 
might not deserve them ; and think- 
ing it not too much to sacrifice a life 
of ease and opulence to effect strict 
justice in the cause he undertook. 
His equity, and his impartial labors, 
though not crowned with all the 
success they so richly merited, yet 
obtained for bim the gratifying title 
of “Protectcr of the Indians;” a 
meed of henorable fame whiclt will 
attach to his name as long as the 
world exists ; and he iis, doubtless, 
now wearing a bright diadem of im- 
mortal glory, the reward of his up- 
right philanthropy, and benevolent 
exertions in the cause of justice and 
oF truTH. You, Sir, doubtless, are 
actuated by the same humane mo- 
tives, and hope for the same ccles- 
tial rewards: but permit me to 
remind you that, you follow that 
great man at an immeasurable dis- 
tance. Instead of endeavoring to 
gain the most satisfactory informa- 
tion, you sit calmly in your library, 
compose speeches, and write books, 
on countries you have never visited; 
on the imaginary condition of a 
race of people four thousand miles 
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from you; and in defamation of 
fifty thousand of your countrymen, 
who are actually laboring with you 
in the same cause of humanity, 
though, from experience, with more 
circumspection ; content, it should 
seem, to gather the little imforma- 
tion you possess from the disap- 
pointed ‘or disgraced refugees of 
these traduced co'onies. 

I cannot suppose you ignorant of 
the code of slave laws, now in force, 
which, about four tyears ago, were 
collected into a volume of 192 pages, 
by Mr. Lunan, of Spanish Town, 
and published for the instruction of 
magistrates and masters here, and 
all those at home who conceived 
the negroes were unprotected, or 
treated in a manner “beyond ex- 
ample rigorous.” If you have not 
read that volume asa legislator, you 
ought to have done so as an author, 
desirous of information, on the sub- 
ject upon which he writes. In posi- 
t.ve contradiction then of the dark 
sense which you would convey in 
the sweeping accusation I have 
quoted above, as to the rigours of 
West Indian slavery, I will extract 
from the index of that volume a few 
of the leading features of our laws, 
referring you to the work itself for 
further information. 

“ Abolition acts declared in force. 
Accessories in carrying slaves off 
the island punishable. — Africans 
not to be imported, nor held in 
slavery: mode of proceeding against 
offenders. Slaves to be fitted for 
baptism ; carrying off slaves, felony. 
Chains or weights, not to be put on 
slaves ; females having six children 
to be exeropted from hard labor ; 
clothing to be as directed by justi- 
ces and vestry, to whom yearly ac- 
counts must be given on oath ; cruel 
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whipping punishable; dipner two 
hours allowed for; diversions al- 
lowed, and regulated ; evidence of 
slaves good against Maroons, and 
against each other ; punishment for 
false evidence; no slaves to be taken 
under execution, when goods are 
offered ; one day in each fortnight 
allowed to slaves, besides Sundays; 
hours of working fixed. Increase 
of slaves encouraged ; inquests to 
be held on slaves; levies of slaves, 
under certain circumstances, not to 
be removed ; meetings by night pro- 
hibited ; special sessions appointed 
to investigate claims of freedom ; 
stealing, or sending slaves off, how 
punishable ; traveling dealers in 
slaves prohibited; slaves to be soldin 
families, under writs of venditioni ; 
white persons offering violence to 
slaves, how punishable; manumis- 
sion by will, valid,” &c., &e., &e. 
As to the “pagan darkness” of 
the negroes, though their progress 
certainly does not keep pace with 
our anxious wishes to see them in 
that state which would make it safe 
to confide ourselves to their estima- 
tion of a Christian oath, nor in that 
condition, which would render it 
advantageous to themselves to be 
trusted with the liberty of self-con- 
trol, yet the pr. mises of Christianity 
are so far understood, and its pre- 
liminary rites so ardent'y desired by 
them, that during my residence in 
this parish, I have actually baptized 
9,413 negro slaves, many of whom 
attend church ; some have learned 
the Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Com- 
mandments, and a few have so far 
advanced as to be now dissemi- 
nating their little stock of religious 
knowledge on the estates to which 
they are attached. As Isxid before, 
I believe all my feliow-laborers have 
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been at least as assiduous as myself, 
and some more successful. I ex- 
pect, therefore, that you, sitting by 
your own fire-side, four thousand 
miles off, will not: refuse credit to 
this unanswerable fact, advanced by 
one who is on the spot, an ac‘or in 
the deeds he records, and who has 
' certainly the better means of form- 
ing a correct judgment on the point 
at issue. 

- Tam not, it is true, one of “those 
excellent, though toocommonly per- 
secuted men,” whom, in th» quaint 
phraseology of your sectarian party, 
you denominate exclusively “ Chris- 
tian Missionaries” as if the minis- 
ters of our Established Church were 
not worthy of that distinguished 
name; but, sr, in the liberal sense 
of those words, I trust our regular 
Clergy here deserve that honorable 
title, at the least, as well as those to 
whom you apply it, who, under your 
peculiar auspices, have been sent to 
some of these islands from the the- 
atre, or the workshop ; and, though 
it may not suit your views to ac- 
knowledge the fact, I may, as a mem- 
ber of that Church whose labor all 
the world both applaud and profit 
by, be allowed to tell you, that the 
inculcation of confused sectarian 
doctrines on the uninformed mind 
of the perplexed heathens, is not 
t'.e best, nor the most rapid method 
of impressing the divine image. 
The bright light of Christianity is 
obscured and sullied by controversy. 
Let the Established Clergy here do 
their duty, and although their num- 
ber in this island be necessarily 
limited, and its proportion small to 
a flock of 350,000 souls, their pro- 
gress, though consequently arduons, 
will be safer and more certain, than 
if a host of such men as you mean 
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by “Chris'ian Missionaries,” were 
to sow division and dissension 
amongst us. . ; 

In your 28th page you sveak of 
the African practice of witchcraft, 
called Obeah ; and referring to the 
laws which make the dreadful e’- 
fects of that superstition punishable 
by death, you call it “folly” to at- 
tempt “rooting out pagan supersti- 
tion by severity of punishment.” 
Are you then so ignorant, sir, of the 
manners and customs of the people 
whose cause you profess to advo- 
cate, as not to know that Obeah and 
death are synonymous; that the 
Jatter is the invariable end and ob- 
ject of the former, and that this im- 


‘ported African superstition is wide- 


ly different from the harmless tales 
of witches and broom-sticks, which 
once frightened you in the arms of 
your nursery-maid? Your feelings 
have probably been shocked, by 
stories of burning old women, for 
bewitching pigs, and swimming 
them, for assuming the shape of an 
hare; but are you now to be told 
that Obeah is a superstition dread- 
fully different from these fantasies ; 
that it is, in fact, the practice of oc- 
cult poisons ; by which thousands 
have suffered in these islands, and 
which, though gradually giving way 
beneath the spreading influence of 
Christianity, must, nevertheless, in 
every proved case, be punished by 
human laws, as severe as those 
which attach to the convicted mur- 
derer in every land? But here your 
false philanthropy calls out against 
the authority of Scripture itself, 
merely because the murderer is an 
African, and the murdered perhaps 
a slave master! Have not the self- 
immolating superstitions of the Hin- 
doo Juggernaut been attemp'el to 
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be restrained by severity of punish- 
ment? yet you were silent. 

You proceed, in page twenty-nine, 
for the sole purpose, it would seem, 
of insinuating a reflection, and of 
casting an imputation on the in- 
habitants of this island in particu- 
lar, to beg a question in these words: 


“Tt was strange if the Jamaica gen-” 


tlemen were ignorant of the indu- 
bitable fact, that Christianity never 
failed to chase away these vain ter- 
rors of darkness and paganism.” 
Ir! Why, sir, for what purpose 


* Joes the island of Jamaica annually 


raise 'a fixed sum of £19,320 to 
pay her clergy, if they were ignor- 
ant of this? Would you, sir, take 
the trouble of looking at the clergy 
reports which have been repeatedly 
forwarded from this island to the 
Colonial Office, by,order of Govern- 
ment, which reports, as well as those 
of our legislative bodies, must be 
within your legislative grasp, you 
would see distinctly detailed in all, 
among the benefits arising from the 
incipient diffusion of Christianity, 
this very important effect of bap- 
tism here. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE FAMOUS ROXBURGH CLUB DINNER. 


Tae Roxburgh Club dinners, 
which commenced in London in 
181?, were among the most famous 
repasts of modern times. This 
notable Club may be said to have a 
literary origin, as it claims its foun- 
dation from the sale of the library 
of the Duke of Roxburgh, which 
lasted forty-one days. The Rev. T. 
F. Dibdin was the founder of the 
Club, in this manner : He suggested 
the propriety of holding a convivial 
meeting at St. Alban’s tavern, after 
the sale of June 17th, upon which 
day was to be sold the rarest lot, 
“Til Decamerone di Boccaccio,” 
which brought two thousand twohun- 
dred and sixty pounds ($11,300). 
The invitation was worded_as fol- 
lows: “ The honor of your company 
is requested to dine with the Rox- 
burgh dinner, on Wednesday, the 
17th instant.” <A’ his first dinner 


the number of guests was limited to 
twenty-four, which was extended to 
thirty-one at the second dinner. 
The President was Lord Spencer, 
and among the members were the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of 
Blandford, Lord Morpeth, Lord 
Gomer, Sir Mark Sykes, Sir Egerton 
Bridges, Baron Bolland, Rev. T. C. 
Heber, Sir Walter Scott, and Rev. 
Dr. Dibdin, who acted as Secretary. 
The object of this celebrated Club 
was the reprinting of rare and neg- 
lected pieces of ancient literature, 
but it is evident that the dinners of 
the Club were quite as important as 
the Eterature. Some curious de- 
tails have been recorded of these 
famous entertainments, by Hazle- 
wood, one of the members, in a 
manuscript entitled, “Roxburgh 
Revels ; or, An Account of the An 
nual Displays, Culinary and Fe« 
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tivous, interspersed incidentally THIRD COURSE, 
with Matters of Moment and Merri- Larded poults. 
ment.” This manuscript was pur- Tarts, Cheese cakes, 
chased by the editor of the Athe- Artichoke bottoms. 
noun in 1883; and, among other 8%, gy UTE 
interesting items, it was recorded — gaiade Italien, Creeme Italien. 
that at the second dinner of the Peas. 
Club, when the Rev. Mr. Heber Cabinet pudding, _— Fruit, 
was in the chair, a few tarried so Roast goose. 
long that, “on arriving at home, the And here follows the items of the 
click of time bespoke a quarter of solids and fluids which they de- 
four.” At these dinners the Rev. voured: 
Mr. Dodd, one of the masters of 
the Westminster school, used to Bread and beer..........++.. 
enliven the company with his ditties anc 

‘ Cheese and butter 
of Robin Hood. Atthe fourth an-  fLemons....... ae ee 
nual dinner but twenty persons Strong beer 
were present, and the bill amounted Madeira 


to fifty-seven pounds, ornearly three Champagne 
Saturne....... 


pounds ($15) per man, and of this Old Hock 
sum it appears that thirty-three Burgundy................... 
pounds of the bill were for drink. Silery Charparoul 


At the anniversary of 1818 the Rev. 
Mr. Heber was still in the chair, and 
Rev. Dr. Carr and Rev. Dr. Dibdin 
were vice-chairmen. Although only 
fifteen sat down, they eat and drank Turtle punch 
so prodigiously, that Wordsworth Wax lights 
says it was like “forty feeding like 55.4 icecreams 
one.” The bill for this dinner was Moa and coffce..........0000. 
eighty-five pounds, nine shillings —_Liqueurs................ ows 
and sixpence ($437), orabouttwen- | Two haunches of venison 
ty-seven dollars per man. The fol- Sweet sauce and dressing... 
jowing is the Dill of fare of this  Fi"Y pounds ot turtle 
i Dressing do 

dinner : Ice for wine 

FIRST COURSE. Rose water 

TURTLE. Soda water 


Turtle cutlets, Turtle fin. Lemons anil sugar 
Turbot. Broken glans Sie sesenee osestse 
Boiled chicken, Ham, Servants’ dinners 


Soutee of haddock, Chartreuse, 
Tendrons of lamb, ‘Fillets of whitings, 


Tongue, Roast chicken! . ; 
White Lait, Tricandean. ' It will be observed that thirty 


Cold roast beef. pounds of this sum were for drink, 
SECOND COURSE. which, divided among the fifteen, 
Haunches of venison. was two pounds ($10) perman. In 
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the account of this dinner by Hazle- 
wood, it is said that “ with men that 
meet tocommune, that converse, and 
each willing to give and receive in- 
formation, more could not be want- 
ing to promote well-tempered con- 
viviality ; a social compound of 
mirth, wit and wiscom—combining 
all that Anacreon was famed for, 
tempered with the reason of Demos- 
thenes, and intersected with the 
archness of Scaliger. It is true that 
we had not any Greek verses in 
praise of the grape, but we had as 
a tolerable substitute the ballad of 


the Bishop of Herford and Robin 
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Hood, sung by the Rev. Mr. Dodd, 
and it was of his own composing.” 

The same writer says of another 
dinner of this Club of great men : 
“Twenty-one members met joyfully, 
dined comfortably, challenged eager- 
ly, tippled prettily, divided regret- 
fully, and paid the bill most cheer- 
fully.” A most amiable picture, 
truly, of a party of knights, lords, 
earls, bishops, clergymen and wits 
dining together, and one which al- 
most makes one sigh to think that 
it is too late now for him to receive 
an invitation to dine with such good 
company. 





HOW THE LABORING MAN IS TAXED. 


Tue “best government the woild ever saw” now taxes you laboring 
men for— 


The hat on your head, 

The boots on your feet, 

The clothes on your person, 
The food you eat, 

The tea and coffee you drink, 
The pot it is cooked in, 

The cup you drink it out of, 
The implements on your farm, 
The tools you work with, 

The paper you write on, 

The pen and ink you use, 

The papers and books that you read, 
The furniture in your house, . 
The gas or oil you burn, 

The coal you consume, 

The stove you burn it in, 

The match you light it with, 
The medicine you take, 

The tobacco you smoke, 

The pipe you smoke it in, 
The dishes on your table, 

All you eat off them. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE INFIDEL WRITERS OF FRANCE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


{A SKETCH FROM THE FRENCH OF DE LOISNE.] 


Up to the time of Louis the Four- 
teenth, writers had exercised no in- 
fluence in France; but when they 
were seen at Versailles in the midst 
of the nobility, hastening with 
dukes and peers to the levee of the 
great king, assisting at all his fetes, 
accompanying him to his country 
seats, riding even in his carriages ; 
when they learnt in what esteem 
and honor they were held, and what 
was their power; when they knew 
that they could with impunity at- 
iack the vices and follies of the 
great, and censure their irregulari- 
ties even.at the steps of the throne, 
then curiosity became general. They 
wished to read those illustrious fa- 
vorites of the king, and they found 
that these favorites were men of ge- 
nius. The astonishment was great, 
profound. It seemed as if the na- 
tion had suddenly been roused from 
the intellectual lethargic slumber 
into which it had failen since the 
time of the Valois. She found an 
infinite enjoyment in those readings. 
There arose in the provinces as in 
Paris, intellectual reunions, where 
tuey read, disgussed, and gravely 
weighed the most frivolous things 
with gravity, and the gravest things 
with levity. They put themselves 
into communication with the great 
writers in Paris; they sought to 


know, to interrogate, and consult 
on everything; they became the 
oracle of the provinces. Their suc- 
cessors tock care not to lose this va- 
luable influence. During the whole 
of the eighteenth century, the salons 
were renewed, and held by the most 
charming women, and then each 
writer came in turn to say a clever 
thing, to sustain a paradox, to read 


fragments of a work, or to discuss 


the most delicate questions on so- 
ciety, religion, or politics. 

Hence sprang intellectual central- 
ization. All France was in Paris. 
What does Paris say—what is doing 
im Paris? 2 . Not a fool 
who believed himself a genius, but 
set out for the capital with his small 
collection of luggage, his tales and 
his verses, certain to die, like Gil- 
bert or Malfilatre, in the hospital. 
Not an Utopian but took the dream 
of his diseased brain there ; not an 
inventor, a financier, a quack, a char- 
latan, but tried the experiments of 
his system there, and found his big- 
oted followers. 

The tendency of the mind is a 
paradox, the beaten path is ever dis- 
dained, and it :eems that the honors 
which surround them, and the eulo- 
gies, exaggerated to ridicule, of 
which they were the object, turned 
these writers giddy. ‘hey openly 
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proclaimed the reign of human rea- 
son; poorreason! * * * They 
rejected as a miserable superstition, 
religious belief, they called Christ 
infamous, they sapped all the foun- 
dations of society, they shook all 
conviction, tarnished the purest 
conscience with their doubts and 
obscenities ; they wrote the most 
infamous books that ever man dared 
to write; did not their master, Vol- 
taire, commit the odious, horrible 
crime, the poem of La Pucelle? 
Shall I name Piron, whose verses 
are in the recollection of all? Shall 
I cite the tales and romances which 
were found in every boudoir? The 
S pha of Crebellon ; the Sultan Mir- 
zapouf, of the Abbe de Voisenon ; 
les Bijoux indiscrets, of Diderot ; 
les Liaisons dangereuses, of Choder- 
los de Laclus ; Faublas, by Louvet, 
etc.? Shall I say how this knot of 
impure, immode-t courtezans, and 
noble ladies trailing their honors 
in the most obscene debaucheries, 
of great nobles trumpeting their 
vices, and of ridiculous financiers— 
shall I say how royally they ruled, 
all these beaux esprifs and writers of 
the 18th century? 

The corruption was profound, 
shameless and avowed. Whoever 
wished to appear as a gentleman, a 
man of fashion, a man of taste and 
spirit, published it openly. Royalty 
in the person of Louis the Fifteenth, 
became degraded, the nobility lost 
their prestige, and the people with 
their faith lost all respect for divine 
or human institutions. 

Even, as in a time of pestilence, 
the most robust succumb for a while 
to the malign influence of the rre- 
vailing malady, so in the 18th cen- 
tury, the purest minds were tarnish- 
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ed by the moral corruption which 
attacked all and penetrated even to 
the remotest parts of France. All 
dispositions were enervated, the 
most brilliant qualities of the French 
nation were tarnished. The igno- 
miny of our diplomacy was effaced 
by the shame of our defeats in the 
battle fields of Germany. There 
remained no virility in anything but 
wit. When in his avocations a 
workman makes sole and constant 
use of one of his limbs, that limb to 
some extent acquires greater strength 
at the expense of the others which 
waste in proportion. Thus it hap- 
pened in France. Wit was deveiop- 
ed beyond measure. The sense of 
the true, of the beautiful and good 
was weakened, our diplomacy was 
humiliated, our navy lost, our armies 
were destroyed, but political was re- 
placed by literary influence. Vol- 
taire was not only the real king of 
France, he was also king of Europe. 
Ferney became a European Court. 
Every sovereign sought the honor 
of corresponding with the redoubt- 
able writer who had elevated wit to 
the height of genius. 

The revolutionists carried the 
corpse of Voltaire in triumph to the 
Pantheon. They comprehended 
that this man, who during his lile 
had unceasingly attacked the Chris- 
tian religion (I do not mean Catho- 
licism only), and who destroyed 
faith in France, had been, notwith- 
standing his contempt for the peo- 
ple, the most powerful promoter of 
social revolutions. When the bad 
passioas of cupidity, envy, jealousy 
and pride, are not restrained by the 
fear and love of God, they very soon 
break all sccial conventions and all 
political constitutions. 
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392 THE GOLDEN SIDE. 


The revolution in England in 
1649, did not shake the fundamental 
basis of society ; it did not cover 
the land with scaffolds, or leave be- 
hind it the weeds. of discord and so- 
cial hatred. The revolution of 1649 
was, undoubtedly, originated and 
effected by fanatical, wild sectaries ; 
but they were men who respected 
God, and whose sole error was ex- 
aggerating to absurdity, and badly 
understanding the teaching of the 
Bible and the precepts of Christ. In 
France, our revolution of 1789, pre- 
pared by impious cynical writers, 
had led rapidly, not only to 1793, 
but to the theories of Babeuf, to the 
Goddess of Reason, and the abso- 
lute incredulity of the inferior 
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classes of society in matters of re- 
ligion and in social principles. The 
revolution of 1530, which some have 
attémpted to compare with that of 
1689, commenced by closing a great 
number of religious houses, by the 
removal of the crosses from the 
churches, the sacking of the palace 
of the Archhishop of Paris, and by 
compelling the priests to cease wear- 
ing their vestments to escape the 
insults of the people. The revolu- 
tion of 1689, on the contrary, had 
saved, strengthened and increas:d 
the authority of the Anglican re- 
ligion ; like that of 1649, it had one 
motive, a religious aim, it hid 
strengthened the wavering faith in 
every heart. 
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THE GOLDEN SIDE, 


There is many a rose in the road of life, 
If we would only stop to take it ; 
And many a tone from the better land, 
If the querulous heart would make it ; 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the winter storm prevaileth. 


Better to hope, though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes still lifted ; 

For the sweet blue sky will still peep through 
When the ominous clouds are rifted! 

There never was a night without a day, 
Or an evening without a morning ; 

And the darkest hour, as the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


There is many a gem in the path of life, 
Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jeweled crown, 
Or the miser’s hoarded treasure ; 
It may be the love of a little child, 
Or a mother’s prayers to Heaven, 
Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Or the clever series of the popular trea- 
tises on scientific subjects translated from 
the French, and to be issued by rival pub- 
lishers, two are alrea.ly before the public, 
and two that are likely to whet the appe- 
tite for more. Of these, M. Marion’s wo:k* 
will be the most popular, treating as it 
does on those parts of the science of op- 
tics, which are apt to ;lease the general 
reader, and which more especially afford 
chi dren almost endless delight. The es- 
say upon the Phenomena of Vision, com- 
prising the first part, is sufficiently clear 
and elaborate ; and as much may be said in 
favor of the second part, which treats upon 
the Laws of Light. But it is the third part, 
upon Natural Magic, which explains clearly 
the Magic Lantern, the Phantasmagoria, 
the Properties of Mirrors, the Polyrama, 
Diorama, and Dissolvin . Views, the S:ereo- 
scope and Spectioscope, Pepper’s famous 
Ghost Trick, and the many optical illusions 
with which charlatans used to bewiider and 
Geli.de, but which now are used in mere 
demonstration of known laws—it is in this 
more entertaining part that the main charm 
of the work consisis. In the little volume 
of de Fonvielle on Thunder and Lightning, t 
we have a trea.tse on electric. phenomena, 
wh ch though less attractive in title, will 
hold the reader with more force than the 
other work. For the autor docs not alone 
give the more salient points of his subject ; 
he goes somewhat deeper, and displays a 
great amount of learning, giving the la‘est 
discoveries and the most recent observa- 
tions of the learned, Anlhe ha: a happy 
faculty of doing :his in such a way that the 
essay is devoid of many of those formida- 





By F. Marion. Trans!la‘ei by 
Charles W. Quin, F. C. S. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner& Co. 18mo., pp. 248. Seventy-one engravings. 


* Wonder of Optics. 


tThunder and Lightning. By W. de Fonvielle, 
Translated by T. L. Phipson, Ph. D.; F. C. S., &e. 
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ble technicalities, which in works of more 
pretension deter the ordinary reader from 
their perus.l. In both of these books the 
engravings are admirable in execution, and 
sufficient in number. Without being so 
many as to turn the volumes into mere pic- 
ture books, there are enough to add mate- 
rially to the attraction of each work, and 
to increase its interest. The only improve- 
ment we can suggest in regard to these en- 
gravings is that they should each have a 
reference at the foot to the proper page on 
the text. To such of our readers as «.esire 
to give the juvenile members of their fa- 
mily great pleasure mingled with instruc- 
tion, we can recommend cordially the pur- 
chase of these clever volumes. 


The new work upon Lord Byron, proper- 
ly attributed to the Countess Guiccio'i,* is 
one calculated to create a sens..ion, and to 
maintain its position in the field of letters. 
In most respects, its plan of compostion is 
a judicious one, though its tile is a mis- 
nomer. It treats upon his Religious Opi- 
nions, Friendships, Qualities of Hea ‘t, Be- 
nevolence and Kindne:s, Virtues of Soul, 
Courtesy, Courage, Forti ude; M.dsy, 
Faults, Irritability, M bility, Misanthro- 
‘py, Pride, Vanity, Gayety, Melancho y, 
his devoticn to Truth, his Generosity ele- 
vated into Heroism, and his Marriage and 
its Consequences. Instead of depending 
upon the memory of the author for person- 
al traits under her own observation, it 
abounds inf equent and clever citacions 
from men and women of his time, bo h 
friends and enemies, and by /qu>tations 
which often contain admissions in his fa- 
vor even against the posi!ion of the party 
quoted from. The work oecomes an adroit, 
and in most respects, nasterly vindication 
of Byron from his assailants. It gives us 





* My Recollections of Lord Byron* and Those of 
Eye Witnesses of hi, Life. New York; Harper & 
Brothers, 12mo, py. 670. 
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a fair and general'y a just picture of an 
e tiaordinary man—of a poet whom the 
world would not be content fora time to 
judze asa poet alone, and it brings him 
salely from the extraordinary test to which 
he has been for years subjected, That the 
brutal phrase—‘‘a thing of gin and sub- 
li.nity’—could vot justly be applied to him, 
the book mak»s evident enough ; though 
the phrase had no power except among 
those whose minds were as vulgar as that 
of the wretch who originated it. While 
we recommend the matier of the book, we 
are sorry that we can not say as much ior 
the manner in which it is given to the pub- 
lic. The type and binding are neat, and 
even elegant, but the paper is too thin for 
a work that is meant for after reference as 
well as the perusal of the hour. 


The adherents of the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion have an opportunity of possessing the 
master work of their great apostle, Her- 
bert Spencer, in cheap and elegant fo m— 
its publication in paper parts having been 
commenced by one of our leading publish- 
ing firms.* Laugel, himself one oi the 
master minds of the day, styles Spencer 
«The Last of the English Metaphysicians.” 
Taken from his stand-point, he seems to 
be the last, in the sense that he has almost 
exhausted the subject. Differing with his 
cotemporaries in material points, he has 
had to contend wih a fierce and strong 
opposition, with bitter and unscrupulous 
foes, and with men, who though less acute 
thinkers than himself, and less in posses- 
sion of varied knowledge, yet had the van- 
tage-ground of public confidence. 
contest he brings profound knowledge, 
great genius, and complete knowledge of 
his premises. Weare not of his school. 
We do not believe in his creed, We think 
that all researches into mental phenomena 
thus far have been conducted in the wrong 
spirit, and that inquirers have not pursued 
the proper method of investigation. But 
Mr. Spencer has come nearer to the true 
mode of pursuing the study than those be- 
fore him. He has endeavored to begin at 
the beginning. His Data are indisputable. 
But to examine his system in detail now, 





* The Principles of Psychology. Part I. The Data 
of Psychology. By Herbert Spencer. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 8vo., pp. 142. Paper. 
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at this point, would be idie. He has won 
at least attention from thinkers, and a place 
in the library with Comte and others who 
have distinguished themselves by acute 
thinking and bold expression. We may 
commend this first part to the attention of 
students who have not yet mastered his 
system, and advise them to ‘digest this 
part thorvughly before tue rest appears. 


The researches of modern ethnologists 
have proven beyond doubt that history is 
little more than the garrative of races that 
exist, and that there came before them not 
merely nations, but varieties of the white 
race, who were possessors of a high, if not 
the highest degree of civil zation, and of 
whom we can only learn by their mu‘e mo- 
numents. An attempt to systematize the 
knowledge thus obtained, has been made 
by a recent writer, and he has thus written 
a work of more than ordinary interest.* 
Its sole defect is that it confines itself to 
the Eastern Hemispheres, and that it deals 
in a slight way with the pre-historic remains 
scattered over the Western Continents, Lut 
found in the greatest number in their tro- 
pical and torrid zones. The manner, how- 
ever, in which the author hasc llected facts 
is creditable to his industry. When he at- 
tempts to reason from those fa*ts to sustain 
certain views about equality of races, his 
deductions do no credit to his intellect. 
He confounds variety with species—ignores 
the fact that the races of which he speaks 
were only varieties of one species, not di- 
verse species of a genus—that the negro, 
displaying equal difference in his varieties, 
in none of them has the endowments of that 
superior stock of men with whom civili- 
zation begins and never stops. But the 
speculations of Mr. Baldwin can do little 
mischief. They carry with them thei: own 
refutation. They are inconsistent with 
the facts and themselves, The rest of the 
book is too valuable to the general reader, 
who has no leisure to go into the subject 
deeper, to allow us to reject it, because 
being purely of fact in the beginning, it 
has a mixture of Baldwin and fact at the 
end. 





* Pre-Historic Nations; or,Some Inquiry into the 
Great Peoples and Civilizations of Antiquity, and 
their Probable Relation to a Still Older Civilization 
of the Ethiopvans or Cushites of Arabia. By J ho 
D. Baldwin A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
16mo., pp. 414, 
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The novels of the month are not many, 
yet they are clever enough in their way. 
Louisa Mueh'bac!: gives ir her last,* a per- 
sonal and not a historical romance, seuti- 
ment:) and semi-sensational, in which she 
contrasts the life of two sisters—ove, tho. 
roughly wicked and varnished over with 
apparent virtue; the other, thoroughly 
pure, but covered by slander with infamy. 
The resultis the triumph of all the bad 
people in the book, and the utter ruin of 
all the good—a result not impossible, it is 
trne, but not common even in actual life. 
Why such an improbable result should be 
brought intoa romance, we do not know; 
but certainly Mis; Muehlbach has thereby 
#iven usa very unique siterary performance, 
Anthony Trollope, who seems to be getting 
as fecund of noveis as was the late G. P. 
R. James, gives us a story in which he lays 
bare much of the machinery of English po- 
litical 1 fe,t and a very amusing exposition 
he makes of it. His hero, a young Irish 
Member of Parliament, is by no means an 
attractive person, being selfish, weak, and 
with not too much moral principle—per- 
haps we might say, without any at aJl. 
But heis, in common with the other chazac- 
ters, drawn with great skill and fsithful- 
ness ; and though we take sufficieut inter- 
est in his fortune to be glad taat he be- 
comes *‘married and settled,’ we condole 
with his wife. Beside these, ve have ano- 
ther volume of the handsome, cheap edi- 
tion of Scott’s Nove!#, which we have com- 
mended before, in cloth, and one of the 
same serics, in a paper cover.[ The issue 
of the Marryatt Novels is also concluded 
with ‘‘ Percival Keene.” 





One of the funniest little brochures that 
has been out for some time is a German- 
English lyric of Leland, wherein the well- 
known Hans Breitmann, formerly of the 
cavalry, introduces a new element into 
war—the velocipede. His mishaps on his 
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experimental trip ars given in a pathetic 
way, that draws tears more effectually from 
the eyes than a double dose of Succus Allii 
recentis. The book is vety little, but there 
is a deal in it.* 





We have been without good yeur-books— 
annual records of the progress of aff:irs in 
this country—from the very beginning. 
The American Almanac was the first really 
fair attempt to supply this void, and main- 
tained itself for many years. 1t died, at 
length. The Tribune Almanoz, and later 
the Democra.ic Almanac, sv.pplied in a sre- 
ditable way one part of the want, and con- 
tinue to flourish, e2ch increasing in pros- 
perity from yeer to year. On a larger 
scale, we have a new work, by a Hartford 
firm, which is bulkier, much costlier, and 
in some res: ects better than any former 
attempt.t It cert-inly give:, in 824 c!osely 
printed pages, an amount of information 
well wortb the money it costs. It pre- 
seuts, beside a very thorough aimanac pro- 
per, a clear view of the area, population, 
government, finances, resources, and sub- 
stantial progress of all the countiies in the 
world, the United States, as;a matter of 
course, at the head. Yet it is by no means 
perfect. There are some apparently m‘nor, 
but nevertheless important errors—almost 
inevitable in a first edition of a work of 
this kind, The election statistics are not 
altogether correct, being arranged upon 
the old and fuise principles; but in this 
respect other compilations have no advan- 
tage, as they run in the same groove, 
There are some essays, severally on Agri- 
culture, Mining, Currency and Finance, 
and Literature and Literary Influences of 
the Day, that might have been omitted 
with manifest advantage, Setting aside 
their partisan tone, these may be clas-ed 
in this way—Mining, by Richardson, weak; 
Literature, by Duyckinck, weaker ; Agri- 
culture, by Meeker, weakest ; and Curren. 





* Hans Breitmann und his Philosopede. By Chas, 
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cy and Finance, by Horace Greeley, bosh. 
Siill, though far enough behind the Ger- 
man Almanacs, those capital summaries of 
annual progress, the book is one of merit, 
and almost indispensible to the student, 
politician and journalist. 


Mr, Genio L. Scott seems to have two 
points of ambition—one, to be the first de- 
signer of masculine costume of the time ; 
the other, to be considered among the re- 
cognized authorities in the piscatorial art. 
We use this array of learned words, be- 
cause nothing less would do justice to the 
nature of Mr. Scott’s pretensions, and his 
manner of urging his claims. The aim of 
man’s existence, according to Mr. Scott’s 
ideas, seems to be to dress well and to 
catch fish. To aid in achieving this last 
requisi e of perfect humanity, Mr. Scott 
appears before us in a new book upon fishes 
and fishing, designed part’cularly and pa- 
triotically for home use.* In this he gives 
us a good deal of information, sometimes 
new, and generally trustworthy, on the 
scaly denizens of bays, lakes rnd rivers in 
the United States, their appearance, habits, 
and merit for the frying-pan, and the most 
approved methods of bringing them safely 
to dry land. The first part of the book is 
about particular fishes and particular modes 
of fishing ; the second gives a fair sum- 
mary of what is doing and has been done 
in the way of fish-culture ; and in the third 
the author airs his knowledge of all that 
part of natural his ory, in which fishes are 
concerned, All ti.is is illustrated with en- 
gravings that are cleverly designed, beau- 
tifuily engraved, and admirably transferred 
to paper. That muc’: can be fairly said in 
commendation. But the book has some 
rather serious faults. The author, in his 
endeavor to be chatty in his style, s'ides off 
sometimes into flippancy, and at times dis- 
plays a fondness for ‘‘words of learned 
length and thundering sound.” The good 
old word ‘‘muskalunge,” app ied tc the 
huge pike of the Western and Southern 
tributaries of the Mi sissippi, he converts 
into the jaw-breakin ; ma.kinonge, deriving 
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it from the Ojibwa (vulgo dictum, Chippe- 
way,) word, maskanon-ja; and he informs 
us gravely that ‘‘the estuary catfish is an 
oviparous abdominal, and one of the recent 
visitants to our coasts and estuaries from 
the Bahama banks.” But this last-named 
is byno means new. It is the ordinary 
white catfish of the sea, which annually in 
July resorts to our rivers to spawn. When 
the dam was thrown across the Schuylkill 
river, years ago, thousands of the young 
fish were intercepted in their descent to 
the sea. As they breed equally well in 
fresh or salt water, there they have re- 
mained, “and ‘Schuylkill catfish’— quite 
another thing from the catfish of the West, 
or the ‘‘bull-pout” of the East, st nd nexi 
to reed-birds and soft-shell crabs, in the es 

timation of the Ph‘ladelphia epicure. Nor 
is Mr. Scott as full as he might be. Thus, 
in his remarks upon the black bass, he 
omits to give us anything of the habits of 
centrarchus nigricans—one of the most 
p'vcky fishes of the West, worthy the at- 
tention of any angler, His mode ot fixing 
live bait, at pages 297 and 300, is unwis. ly 
cruel, and makes one almost transfer the 
philippic of Byron against Isaak Walton 
to our author. Game fishes almost inva- 
riably seize their prey head foremost, or if 
not, take it entire at agulp. It answers 
all purpose3 to insert the hook in the gill- 
covers, where the fish does not feel it, with- 
out impaling the unfortunate shiner. We 
have returned live bait to the river substan- 
tially uninjured after having been on th» 
hook, and caught the same fellow for our 
bait-pan the following day, when he 
brought us a four pound return. When 
used for trolling, there is no necessity for 
live bait at all ; and for still fishing in those 
deep holes in which the muskalunge, pike, 
perch, and black bass love tolie, the mode 
we use gives the fish his. natural motion in 
the water, and ensures success nine times 
out of ten. But to go back to Mr. Scott 
and his book. Mr. Scott is undoubtedly a 
very energetic and accomplished fisherman, 
and his book anecessary guide to the no- 
vice, and a useful companion to the ex ert, 
on the annual fishing-tour which is fast 
becoming fashionable with Young America 
—and his wife, 
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—The Biblical Repository and Princeton 
Review, edited by two Doctors of Divinity, 
Rev. Charles Hodge, and Rev. Lyman H. 
Atwater, has an elaborate and most pre- 
tentious article assailing Agassiz on Pro- 
cesses of Creation, which is full of mis- 
statements and blunders in science and 
distory, as gross as the following: ‘‘ Agas- 
siz asks, ‘Why should not different races 
of men have originally spoken distinct lan- 
guages, as they do at present, differing in 
the same proportion as their organs of 
speech are variously modified?” To which 
philologists reply that the organs of speech 
are not variously modified according to the 
different languages, nor modified at all 
No anatomist has ever detected any modis 
fication of vocal organs among men.” 
Now what have the people to rely upon 
when men of such high character make 
statements so wild and so utterly false? 
This modification of the vocal organs in 
different races is well known to every com- 
parative anatomist who has ever written on 
the subject. Dr. Gibb, in a lecture two 
years ago, before the British Association 
tor the Advancement of Science, poinied 
out the specific muscular formations in the 
negro’s organs of voice, on which the dif. 
ference in his vocal sounds depends. He 
showed that the larynx in the negro is an 
entirely different shaped organ from that 
in the white man. His language is: ‘‘ The 
essential point of difference between the 
larynx of the negro and white man consists 
in the invariable presence in the negro of 
the cartileges Wiesburg, the oblique or 
shelving position of the ventricles of Mor, 
gagui. Any one familiar with the dissec. 
tion of the larynx in ourselves, cannot but 
perceive that these peculiarities are not 
observable. These cartileges are either 
very minute or wholly wanting in the white 
race, while they are large and well-devel- 
oped, and always present in the black race. 


It may be mentioned also, that I have see™ 
them in monkeys, in whom, even in the 
smallest species, they are relatively large, 
in comparison to the size of their bodies ; 
and with the view of attracting attention 
to them in the quadrumana, I exhibited 
specimens before the Pathological Socie‘y 
of London, in March, 1861, three and a 
half years ago.” Dr. Hunt says: ‘‘ There 
is a peculiarity in the negro voice, by which 
he can always be distinguished. This pe 
culisrity is so great that we can frequently 
discover traces of negro blood when the 
eye is unable to detect it. No amount of 
education or time is likely to enable the ne- 
gro to speak the English language without 
this twang. Even his great faculty of imi- 
tation will not do it,” But we shall not 
multiply authorities on this point, since 
the fact is well known to all scientific an- 
thropologists, and has been affirmed by 
every comparative anatomist who has writ- 
ten on the sulject. We call attention to 
this subject for the purpose of showing 
what brazen falsehoods are resorted to by 
men of reputed piety, for the purpose of 
sustaining a theory about human unity 
which is now refuted by a hundred scient'- 
fic demonstrations, that are no longer dis- 
puted by men of real learning and candor. 
If space allowed, we could point out at 
least fifteen gross misstatements, as flagrant 
as the cne already named in the artic.e in 
the Biblical R:pository and Princeton Re- 
view. Wedo not imagine that Professor 
Agassiz willtake any notice of an attack 
supported by such gross misstatements ard 
ignorance. 

—Senator Sprague, of Rhode Island, who 
has fully kept up his end of the galling 
yoke of ‘‘loyalty” hitherto, seems to have 
wearied of the slavish service, and rebels 
in a speech in the Senate, which does more 
credit to him than can, we think, be claim- 
ed by any other member of that body. Al- 
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though a ‘Republican” of the straigitest 
sort, he has, in two or three late speeches, 
arraigned his party with a force and con- 
rage which has not been equalled by any 
Democratic member of that body. Among 
other brave things which he says, is the 
jo lowing: ‘In our late war there was not 
one virtuous or high-toned principle ani- 
mating the contestants. It was nothing 
but a struggle for place and power, com- 
mencing here in this body, and permeating 
throughout the country.” He tells his as- 
sociates that ‘there was not one virtuous 
or hig'1-toned principle animating” the 
hearts of those who conducted the war. It 
is a terrible truth which falls upon the na- 
ked head of Lincoln and all the rest of the 
cruel murderers who waged the war. It 
falls upon General Grant’s head; but he 
will not probably feel it, thanks to his su- 
perhuman stupidity. But the Senator from 
Rhode Island gives a picture of the furious 
despotism of the Senate, in language that 
is enongh to give one of those fiery spirits 
the head-ache, if he has any b‘ood in his 
veins capable of blushing. He says: ‘So 
concentr ted were its power and influence, 
that I would rather have stoimed a triple 
line of bayonets or a park of artilery in 
fall play, than have stood up here and op- 
posed any of the measures of the majority, 
as any one who pretended to do so was 
hounded and hunted down.” The two last 
speeches of Senator Sprague have been 
worth more to the Democratic party and 
to the country, than all the speeches which 
t e Democratic members have made since 
the beginning of the war. 


—The Rev. Mr. Williamson. an Episco- 
pal preacher of Wilkesbarre, Pa., has at- 
tempted to reply to some portions of the 
historical parts ot Mr. Burr’s lectures on The 
Different Spec:es of Men. But he does not 
attempt to assail the scientific facts, and 
concedes the plurality of human species, 
That will do. For the man who concedes 
the plurality of human species, and yet 
finds fault with the historical facts which 
alone co. ld be compatible with that doc- 
trine, has to thank the shallowness of his 
own brain. Had the Reverend gentleman 
evinced either « spirit of caudor or justice, 
we should be less severe on his misfortune; 
but when cle:gymen have nothing but 
ther own ig iorance and impudence to 
Lring into the field of controversy, we do 
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not feel under any obligation to extend to 
them a forbearance which they show them- 
selves incapable of appreciatiny. There is 
a hom-ly, but very just saying, that ‘the 
shoemaker better stick to his Jast.” Which, 
Veing interpreted, means that the minister, 
who is totally unstudied in science, and un- 
read in history, better stick to his sermons, 
that is, if he can find any body possessing 
the patience and endurance to listen to 
him. 


—In Pitstown, Rensselaer County, N.Y., 
there is a tombstone with the following in- 
scription: ‘Ruth Sp:ague, daughter of 
Gibson and E'izabeth Sprague, died Janu- 
ary 11th, 1846, aged nine years, four 
months and five days. She was stolen 
from the grave by Thomas L. Shaw, and 
dissected by Dr. Roger B. Wilson, in Hoo- 
saic, New York, from which her mutilated 
remains were obtained and depos:tel here, 


Her body dissected by fiendish men ; 
Her bones anatomized ; 

Her soul, we trust, has risen to God, 
Where few physicians rise.” 


—The editor of a religious paper says, 
*‘ neither we, nor anybody else ever heard 
of the idea that there were men created be- 
fore Adam, until in these modern times of 
sceptical science.” He had better speak for 
himself and nobody e.se. We can show 
him a book of the following title: ‘‘Men 
Betore Adam; or a Discourse upon the 12:h, 
13th, and 14th verses ofthe 5th chapter of 
the Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Ro- 
mans, By which is préved that the first 
men were created before Adam _ By Isaac 
la Perjere, a Protestant writer of Bordeaux, 
London: 1656.” This work was first print- 
ed under the tile of “* Preadamitaw.” And 
we could, if we were not atraid of scaring 
the Reverend gent:eman, refer him to hun- 
dreds of learned authors who do not be- 
lieve that Adam was the first man created. 
We could even show him that no passage 
of Scripture affirms that Adam was the first 
man created. And that many of the most 
learned orthodox clergy of America and 
Europe do not ‘believe that Adam was the 
first man created. Fut we will stop, in 
pity to onr cotemporary, lest we depriva 
him of the sweet re reshment of sleep. 
The man who, under the present lights of 
:cience, believes that Adam wus the first 
man created, ought to believe that the 
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world is flat, and that the sun revo'ves 
around it. The Bible only claims that 
Adam was the first of a particular race ; 
ind the narration of Adam shows that 
there were other men before him. We are 
certain that we have, in our lectures on the 
Races of Men, proved this to the satisfac- 
tion of hundreds of the most learned clergy 
in America, 


—A Mrs, Livermore, of Chicago, one of 
the Sorosis of that model domestic city, 
says, that ‘‘the difference between the 
sexes is in the polarity and centriffiality.” 
We confess that we do not know what the 
woman means, and we will not inquire, 


—The fo'lowing is the latest edict for the 
(once) State of Mississippi, and there is 
one like it for Virginia : 

‘* All civil offices in this district which 
have been he d by persons whose legal dis- 
abilities have not been removed, and who 
exnnot take the oath prescribed by act of 
Congress of July 2, 1862, are vacant.” 

The real ‘‘legal disabilities” is a white 
skin and a heart to match. ‘The oath 
prescribed by act of Congress” to control 
voting in a State sounds sufficiently horrid 
to every American who has preserved in 
his memory even a legend of this govern- 
ment as it was formed by our fathers. We 
know of but one sure remedy for all these 
negroid rules, and that is for the honest, pa- 
triotic masses of true white men to organ- 
ize, (secretly if they must, ) and bind them- 
selves by an oath which the Almighty will 
have registered in heaven, to cut the throat 
of every scoundrel who attempts to take 
wway voting from white men and give it to 
nezroes, or to force white men to vote with 
negroes against their will. If the present 
generation possessed any fraction of the 
pluck of the generation which established 
this government, this righteous wo k would 
have been finished long ago, ‘There is 
nothing which a white man may not do to 
maintain his liberty, and preserve the pu- 
rity of the blood of his race, 


—A man by the rame of John D. Bald- 
win has just written a work entitled Pre- 
iistoric Nations, which, with some good 
tuings scratched up from sources well 
known to all well-read people, has a great 
many blunders of the absurdest character, 
as witness the following: ‘In the first 
place, it must be said that for a long time 
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there has been quite too much exaggeration 
and extravagant over-statements relative to 
the assumed natural inferiority and degra- 
dation of the negro race in Africa. The 
negroes are chiefly on the Western Coast, 
where for ages they have felt the savage 
influence of slave-traders, Debasement 
could not fail to be the result ; and yet, in 
the portrayals of the most unscrupulous 
blackguard that has ever written in the in- 
terest of slave-traders, we can see that the 
negroes of the Guinea Coast are nowise in- 
ferior to any o her population of the coun- 
try where this brutalizing influence has 
controlled all intercourse between the ra- 
tives and Europeans.” Now, the intelli- 
gert and candid reader mus* judge who is 
the ‘‘blackguard,” this man i aldwin, or 
those whom he cenounces with such child- 
isn malice, when we state the fact that 
there was ‘‘slavery” among these negroes 
long before a ‘‘slave-pen” was ever built 
upon tue coast. When the white man first 
dis*overed them, they were slaves at home, 
slaves to brutal, savage owners, At the 
lowest estimate which has ever been made, 
of the 50,000,000 of negroes in Atrica, 
40,000,000 were slaves. They were so when 
the waite man first placed his io0t upon 
their shores. So far from the foreign slave 
trade having debased these negroes, it has 
actually benefitted them, by introducing 
arts and comforts before unknown among 
them. This is not, so far as we know, dis- 
puted by any intelligent pe:son of catdor 
and truth who has investigated the subject. 
But our unknown author Baldwin pro- 
nounces all men ‘ blackguards” who are 
not as madas himself about negroes, 


—An exchange says: ‘Nothing loves 
company so much as misery.” We think 
some young ladies are a match for it. 


—The Cincinnati Daily Inquirer has a no- 
tice of Tue Oxtp Guarp which evinces con. 
sderable scholarship in relation to the 
be.rings of the New Test ment upon the 
doctrine of plurality of humen s; ecies, 
We rejoice to perceive that journalists of 
ability are directing their attention to this 
vital que.tion. It, perhaps, touches the 
fwure of our civilization on a tenderer 
spot than any oth.r. On no other subject 
does the public so much need enlightening. 


—An eminent speak-rin this city, ina 
late discou se remarked, that ‘not one of 
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the ancient heathen philosophers had any tim, are simply aseous in their character. 


conception that mankind were created by 
Almighty God.” Yes, a whole sect, the 
Stoics, believed and taught just that. Their 
faith on this subject varied but little from 
the account of man’s creation delivered by 
Moses, A clergyman has no right to be 
ignorant on this subject, and it is an ill- 
defense of pure religion to mislead the 
people upon this point. 


—Hannah Tyler, a female clerk in the 
Treasury Department at Washington, writes 
a letter to the Independent, exposing the 
most shameless debauchery and incompe- 
tency among the female clerks in a'l the 
departments ot the Government. She says 
that these women are generally the mis- 
tresses of members of Congress, whose in- 
fluence procured them their situations. 
We suppose that this thing has been well 
enough uaderstood before, but coming in 
this official shape, it is worth a place.in 
Tur Otp Goarp, where it will be preserved 
for inture reference, to be used when the 
history of these times shall be fairly writ- 
ten. The people of the United States not 
only have to pay these Congressmen $5,060 
a year, and find them in soap, lemons, 
combs, tooth-picks, and tweezers besides, 
but they have also to provide them with 
female favorites to reconcile them to being 
so longa time absent from their families 
on the ‘‘ public business.” Self-sacrificing 
creatures | 


—A. lady writes: ‘‘From some remarks 
in your O1fp Guarp, I am led to infer that 
you do not believe in Phrenology—is this 
so?” If by Phrenology is meant bump-ology, 
as practiced by the roving mountebanks 
who lecture on what they call Phrenology, 
we certainly do not believe in it, nor do 
we know of any man of respectable infor- 
mation on the subject who doos. ‘The fact 
is, there are no indentations on the inner 
surface of the skull corresponding to the 
“bumps” on the outside. These external 
prominences which the phrenologists feet 
of’tu determine the character of the vic- 


That settles the business for bump-ology, 
or phrenology, as the poor abused word is 
now used by empirics. 


—The Marion (Alabama) Commonwealth 
makes the following appeal to all coward- 
ized Soutbern men: ‘Until you can act 
the man, be ashamed of yourselves every 
time you look your poor wives and beg- 
gared children in the face.” The men of 
the South may make up their minds that 
the party men in power will heap upon 
them every pound which the will bear, Io 
yield now is to give up forever. But to 
stand up erect now in a self-respecting and 
unflinching manhood, is to lay deep the 
foundetions of a final complete victory 
over the Mongrel party. There is a resist- 
less tide setting in here in the North for a 
pure white man’s party—a party which will 
ignore *ll former divisions, and form a 
while man’s party, embracing all the honor- 
able white men of the Republican party, 
and all the rank and file of the old Demo- 
cratic party—leaving the venal and trading 
so-called leaders wallowing alone in the 
mire and filth of mere spoils, The next 
two years will see such a breaking up of 
the hard incrustation of what may be call- 
ed spoils politics, that both of the parties 
as now organized will begin to assume his- 
torical features—that is, if the Democratic 
party, as now organized, does not take this 
negro-voting business straight by the 
throat, with the determination to make an 
end of it, at whatever cost of life and trea- 
sure. There are now, even in New Eng- 
land, thousands of young men, who were 
formerly all the brains and respectability 
of the Loyal League, quietly but deter- 
minedly striking palms with the best young 
men of the Demovratic party, and laying 
deep the foundations of a pure white man’s 
party, which willas surely shape the fu- 
ture of this country as God lives, The 
grand pass-word to office will be: ‘ Atten. 
tion! none but white men on deck ” 





